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KERRYVORE 
Lighthouse, off 
the Argyleshire 
coast, is the 
noblest example 
that we have 
presented to our 
readers of the 

masonry-built towers spring- 

ing from a rock in the sea.* 

It was erected by Mr. Alan 

Stevenson on a small deso- 

late rock, situated about 

eleven miles west-south-west 
of the island of Tyree, and 
fifty miles from the mainland 
of Scotland. Therock is exposed to the full fury 
of the North Atlantic, and is surrounded by an 
almost perpetual surf. “The talent and perse- 
verance of the engineer,” to use the language of 

Sir William Cubitt, in his address to the Institu- 

tion of Civil Engineers, on January 8th, 1850, 

“enabled him, however, to complete, without 

loss of life or limb, great as were the difficulties 

he had to contend with, a structure far exceeding 
the dimensions of the famous Eddystone and 

: Rock Lighthouses, their relative heights 
ng,;— 






The Eddystone......... 68 ft. 
The Bell Rock ......... 100 ft. 
The Skerryvore. ...... 138 ft. 6 in. 


The difficulties of the construction, the merits 
of the structure, and the system of lighting are 
fully described in Mr. Stevenson’s published 
account of it, that it is not necessary for me to do 
nore than to point to itas one of the remarkable 
Works of the present day of which we have justly 
perm to be proud.” The work alluded to by 
ir William Cubitt is called an “ Account of the 
Skerryvore Lighthouse, with Notes on the Illu- 
mination of Lighthouses, by A. Stevenson,” 4to., 
With plates, Edinburgh, 1848, The diameter 
of ‘the tower at Skerryvore is 42ft. at the base, 
pr ft. at the top, under the cornice. The 
tal height to the top of the lantern is 158 ft. 
and the cubic contents of the.. masonry are 
58,580 cubic feet. The light is revolving, and 
oy its brightest state once in every minute. 
pi. oe by the revolution of eight great 
wills — around a central lamp with four 
lights sa longs to the first order of dioptric 
tn © System of Fresnel. It may be seen 
‘om the deck of a vessel at: the distance of 
— nautical miles. The entire cost of the 
ie yo including the purchase of the steam- 
ae the construction of a. harbour at 
ae for the reception of the small vessel 
nae 18 now employed: for the service ofthe 
was 86,9771. 

Ardnamurchan Lighthouse, lighted in 1849, 


is 
~Tmarkable for. presenting: somewhat. of the 





“Bee p. 243, ante, and p; 257 for illustrations 





rise abruptly from great depths; so that no in- 





arrangement of an ancient castle, the tower 
itself being the keep. It stands in an open 
court, surrounded on one side by a semicircular 
wall, between which and the base of the tower 
are store-rooms for fuel and dry stores. In the 
rear of the tower the court extends for 90 ft. 
by 85 ft., and at the side, opposite to the light- 
house, the dwelling-houses for the attendants, 
and store-houses form a building of some 75 ft. 
by 35 ft.; the area occupied being somewhat 
over 30 yards in each direction. There is an 
air-tube for the conveyance of signals from the 
lighthouse to the lighthouse-keepers’ bedrooms. 
The tower has a circular plan, tapering from 
21 ft. diameter above the flat roof of the store- 
rooms, to 16 ft. below the machicolated cornice. 
The height of the,masonry, measured from the 
elevation given in Mr. Alan Stevenson’s “ Rudi- 
mentary Treatise on Lighthouses,” is 100 ft. 
According to Mr, Alexander Finlay’s description 
and list of the lighthouses of the world, it is a 
* stone tower, 118 ft. high,” showing one. fixed 
bright light. The height here given is probably 
that of the top of the lantern, as the reference 
to the sea level gives a height for the focal 
plane of the flame of 180 ft. above high water. 
The opportunity afforded of arranging the dwell- 
ing-rooms and store-rooms independently of 
the tower itself appears to have been admirably 
utilised in this lighthouse. 

At the close of the year 1859, Mr. William 
Parkes, M.Inst.C.E., was instructed by the Board 
of Trade to proceed to Egypt, in order to make 
the preliminary surveys necessary for deter- 
mining the best mode of lighting the course of 
vessels through the Red Sea. The result of 
his survey was a recommendation that light- 
houses should be erected on three sites, namely, 
—1. Zafarana Point, on the Egyptian shore, fifty 
miles from Suez; 2. The Ushruffee Reef, on the 
western side of the navigable channel of the 
Straits of Jubal, 150 miles from Suez; and 3, 
The Deedalus Reef, in the centre of the Red Sea, 
350 miles from Suez, and 180 miles from the 
entrance of the Gulf of Suez. 

The shores of the Red Sea are in many parts 
fringed with coral reefs. These are in some 
places continuous; in others detached. They 








dication of their vicinity is to be obtained by 
means of soundings. For this reason the pilots 
and commanders of vessels that navigate the 
Red Sea are in the habit of taking as central 
a course as possible ; the headlands and islands, 
which are, for the most part, visible by night as 
well as by day in that clear atmosphere, afford- 
ing them the land-marks by which to steer. Mr. 
Parkes suggested the principle of placing lights 
on the intermediate points, where the continuity 
of the series-of landmarks was broken, and thus 
converting what had been elements of danger 
into means of safety. 

The most intricate part of the navigation of 
the Red Sea. is that. through the: Straits. of 
Jubal. The width there: from. shore to shore is 





from twenty-five to thirty-five miles; but the 
outlying islands and reefs reduce the navigable 
width to six miles. The length of this portion 
of the navigation is about thirty-five miles, 
between the high land of Zeitee at the northern 
end, and the high bold island of Shadwan at the 
southern end. Deep water is found near the 
shore at each of these points. But between them 
lies the dangerous reef of Ushruffee, to avoid 
which, previously to 1860, there was no guide 
whatever. And abreast of this reef, on the 
opposite side of the navigable channel, and at a 
distance of about six miles, lies the equally 
dangerous and treacherous Shab Ally Reef. By 
fixing a light on Ushruffee, which should be 
visible from either end of the Straits, a line of 
navigation is marked out which runs clear of all 
danger. 

The Dedalus reef lies in the direct line of 
navigation. It is a little south of the parallel 
of 25° north latitude, and almost in the midst 
between the Arabian and the Egyptian shores. 
In order to avoid it, ships were accustomed to 
steer some twenty miles to the westward, thus 
coming so much nearer the danger of the shore. 
By fixing a light on this point, a clear safe 
course was marked out for some hundreds of 
miles. The question of the Zafarana point was 
amore simple one; merely requiring a light on 
the most projecting point of the mainland. The 
sites selected, and the designs prepared, by Mr. 
Parkes, were approved by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, by the Board of Trade, and by the direc- 
tors of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navi- 
gation Company. The ironwork was prepared 
by Messrs. Forrester & Co., of Liverpool, 
despatched from that port on the 28th October, 
1860, and arrived at Alexandria on the 12th of 
the following November. 

The two insular sites so far resembled each 
other that a somewhat similar structure was 
thought suitable in both cases, although as the 
Ushruffee light is intended to lead vessels past 
danger lying at twelve or fourteen miles distance, 
while the Dedalus light is intended only as a 
beacon to warn from that single reef, the 
height and illuminative power required for the 
former were considerably greater than those 
requisite for the latter lighthouse. Itshould be 
remarked that Mr. Parkes has incurred double 
toil on his own part, in order to save cost to the 
Government, as the simple expedient of building 
a twin pair of towers would probably have been 
at once adopted if recommended by him. 

It has been remarked that the Daedalus reef 
lies nearly in the middle of the sea. It is, more 
accurately speaking, 45 miles from the Egyptian, 
and 60 miles from the Arabian, shore. It is 
described as a submerged island, with a flat top 
of an oval form, 1,200 yards long from north- 
west to south-east, and 450 yards in breadth, 
Its sides are vertical, or slightly overhanging, 
so that. a common ship’s lead may be dropped 
from the edge of the reef without finding 
bottom. The nearest soundings are between 
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700 and 800 fathoms, deepening as they apprcach 
the island. The range of tide is about 2 ft. at 
springs; and the surface of the coral rock is 
about 6 ia. below low-water level. 

The coral reefs of the Red Sea originate in 
brancl ing corals, such as are to be seen in most 
museums. These growths intertwine and accu- 
mulate, rising from the bottom of the water. 
As the polyps which form them die, a calcareous 
deposit forms on the surface of the coral, and 
this becomes the foundation of a new growth. 
A complex skeleton thus rises towards the sur- 
face of the water; on nearing which the growth 
becomes horizontal instead of vertical, and the 
branches ultimately coalesce into a sort of 
platform, which attains the highest level that 
is always covered by the water. The surface is 
extremely hard, so as to turn the edge of an 
iron tool. It sometimes overhangs the stem 
which supports it. In some places on the 
Deedalus reef small apertures are found as much 


as 10 ft. from the edge, down through which | 


the blue water may be seen extending to an 
unfathomable depth below. Sometimes branches 
of the coral are broken off before the platform 
is consolidated. It will be seen that the founda- 
tion thus offered is one of a somewhat ticklish 
nature. The extreme hardness of the rock 
prevents the ordinary modes of attachment. 
At the same time, from the irregularity of the 
growth it is by no means clear what would be 
the effect of throwing great weight on any 
portion of the surface. 

There is, however, the advantage that the 
force of the sea is usually brok-n at some dis- 
tance within the edge of the reef, so that the 
waves cannot fall with any volume on the base 
of a stracture reared in the centre of an island 
of the area described. This counteracts the 
disadvantage of having to build on the surface 
of the reef without being able to sink a founda- 
tion beneath it. 

In the case of the Dadalus, it was desirable 
to limit the bulk of material to be employed as 
closely as possible, as it all had to be brought a 
distance of 350 miles by ship from Suez, and 
there was no anchorage at the spot. It was, 
therefore, necessary to have a steamer capable 
of keeping close to the reef in any wind, which 
should provide accommodation for the work- 
men and store-room for the materials, until the 
work was in some degree advanced. A further 
consideration which the architect had to bear 
in mind was that the buildings should be so 
con-tructed as to be habitable in the intense 
heat of the locality. 

Another point against which it was necessary 
to take precaution was the force of the wind. 
It is remarked by Mr. Parkes, to whose report 
on the construction of the Lighthouses we are 
indebted for the information, that the Red Sea is 
never visited by the hurricanes which are pre- 
valent in many tropical regions; and that even 
such gales as in this country give a pressure of 
from 20 1b. to 25 lb. per foot are there unknown. 
The possibility of an outside pressure of 890 lb. 
per square foot was therefore taken as the basis 
of the calculations; and the action of the wind 
which was regarded as the most dangerous, was 
that which would have a tendency to twist the 
structure, or give it a rotatory motion. When 
the Ushruffee Lighthouse was erected in the 
yard of the builders at Liverpool (with the 
exception of the piles at the bottom and the 
lantern at top), the joints being only bolted 
together, it was exposed to two gales of wind, 
respectively of the registered power of 20°5 lb. 
and 24°3 lb. on the square foot, without suffering 
any strain, or showing undue vibration. Since 
erection in the Red Sea a heavy gale in 1862, 
and another ia 1863, produced no bad effects. 

Bearing in mind the fact, that while the 
height of the lantern of the Daedalus Light- 
house is at an elevation of 62 ft. above the 
level of the sea, that of the Ushroffee Light is 
126 ft. above that level, the same general de- 
scription applies to the two stractures. 

The basis of each is formed of two concentric 
circles of piles, the inner one of 15 ft. diameter, 
and the outer (in the larger lighthouse, to 
which we shall now continue to refer) of 39 ft. 
in diameter, at the level of the heads of the 
piles, which stretch out at a batter of one in 
twelve. Six piles form the inner, and six pairs 
of piles, the outer circles. The piles (or more 
properly legs, for they are not driven into the 
coral) are of teak, 18 ft. long, and 18 in. 
diameter. They rest on the surface of the rock, 
and are connected by transverse cills at the 
height of 4 ft. from the same, being there 
embedded in a mass of concrete, 5 ft. thick, and 


47 ft. in diameter. This concrete is containe1 
in a caisson of boiler plate, $ of an inch thick, 
set on edge, and bolted and riveted together. 
The heads of tie piles are fitted with circular 
wrought iron collars, 18 in. deep, into which 
they are wedgel with wedges of greenheart 
timber. To th:se collars is attached the open 
wrought iron framework that supports the 
lantern, 

The framework of the superstructure consists 
of the repetition of three main parts, which may 
be called respectively standards, cilis, and radia- 
tors. Each tier consists of twenty-four stan- 
dards, twelve in each circie, connected at the 
top and bottom by cills, forming two concentric 
twelve-sided polygons; and the corresponding 
angles of the polygons are connected by the 
radiators. The standards are in lengths of 
9 ft., and consist of a web-plate and two angle- 
irons riveted on it. The web-plates are 8} in. 
by } in. for the lower tiers; 7 in. by 4 in. for 
the middle tiers; and 5} in. by } in. for the 
upper tiers. The angle-irons are of proportionate 
sizes. They project at top and bottom beyond 
the web-plate, so that when one standard stands 
upon another there is a space left between the 
angle - irons through which the end of the 
radiator passes. Joint plates on each side of 
the web are riveted to the head of one standard, 
the foot of another, and the radiator between ; 
forming a very stiff connexion of the whole. 
Where there are no floors the radiators consist 
of 4-inch plates, 74, 6}, and 5} in. deep respec- 
tively, at increasing heights. Where there are 
floors, angle-irons are riveted on to the top and 
bottom of the radiators, which then serve as 
girders. The cills are riveted to the angle 
irons of the standards, and to one another, 
through the joint-plates and webs of the 
standard by means of small knee - pieces of 
angle iron. The system of framing is carried 
up to the tep. 

With the exception of a few of the parts near 
the bottom, no separate piece of iron used in 
this framework weighs more than 4 cwt.; 80 
that the whole could be carried by two or 
three strong men from place to place, and lifted 
by self-acting tackle. It should also be re- 
marked that with the exception of the angle- 
irons of the standards, which had to be opened 
out from the square to the bevil of the angle of 
the polygon, none of the main parts had to be 
heated for fitting. 

The floors are five in number, each composed 
of 4-inch iron plates, resting on the lower flanges 
of the cills, and covered with 6 in. of concrete. 
Additional support is given (except in the case 
of the lowest floor) by two wrought-iron beams 
riveted to the standards under them. From 
the lowest floor is suspended a hemispherical 
water-tank, capable of holding 1,500 gallons of 
water. 

The floors of the galleries are formed of open 
cast-iron gratings, which rest on the cills and 
radiators, atd permit a current of air to circu- 
late freely. In the Ushruffee tower there are 
three rooms arranged at the base of the struc- 
ture and one immediately below the lantern, six 
intermediate floors being open. Inthe Dedalus 
Lighthouse the whole elevation of the frame- 
work is connected with four apartments. 

The sides of the rooms are formed of corru- 
gated iron } in. thick, riveted to the standards 
and cills. The distance between the outer and 
inner standards near the bottom, in the more 
lofty tower, being unnecessarily great for the 
width of the galleries, an intermediate circle of 
T-iron standards and cills, similar to the main 
cills, but lighter in proportion, is inserted. The 
spaces which occupy the short sides of the poly- 
gon are completely filled in with corrugated 
iron; and those which occupy the long sides 
are 60 filled toa height of 4 ft. from the gratings, 
the top being finished by a handrail of teak. 

The upper of the three rooms at the lower 
part of the Ushruffee tower is covered with two 
wrought-iron roofs, the lower one covering the 
room only, and the upper one, at a distance of 
1 ft. in height, covering also the external gallery. 
Each has an aperture in the top, covered by a 
detached cone. 

The sides of the watch-room, at the upper 
part of the framework, are enclosed in a manner 
similar to that of the rooms below, except that 
the gallery occupies the whole space between 
the inner and outer circles. The inner circle is 
carried up 7 ft. above the top of the watch- 
room, and is fitted with the usual details of 
a lantern pedestal, with some modifications 
peculiar to the present structure. The two 





circles are connected by a ring of cast-iron 


f 

plates, forming a gallery round the 

the lantern. The oilers is farniked Cate 
projecting cornice of cast-iron plates, bolted on 
to the top cill of the outer circle, -and the Space 
between it and the sides of the lantern pedesta} 
is filled with concrete. A railing is carried 
round the gallery, supported on cast-iron posts 
bedded in the concrete. 

As an additional precaution against any twist. 
ing action from the force of the wind, two tiers 
of radiating diagonal ties, 14 in. in diameter 
were introduced, passing from the upper ends of 
the outer standards to the radiators immediate] 
in front of the corresponding inner standards, 
In the Daedalus tower, as the lantern is smaller 
arrangements were necessary for reducing the 
diameter of the polygon above the watch-room, 
This is done by placing in the watch-room 
standards or circles of cast-iron coved plates, 

The lanterns and light apparatus wore pm. 
pared by Messrs. Wilkins & Co.; the optica) 
portion being manufactured by Messrs. Chance 
& Co. Zafarana is a fixed light of the first 
order. Ushruffee, a revolving light of the firs¢ 
order; and the Dedalus, a fixed light of the 
second order. The improvements introduced 
by Messrs. Chance into the lenticular apparatus 
are stated by Mr. Parkes to be so valuable as to 
be worthy of a special and detailed notice. Mr. 
Parkes further notes, with a very honest pride, 
that, within ten months from the date of his 
receiving his instructions, the sites were gur- 
veyed, at a distance of nearly 3,000 miles from 
home; the sites and designs were approved by 
the Egyptian Government, the British Govern- 
ment, and the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany; the contracts were executed, drawings 
and specifications prepared, the materials for two 
lighthouse towers and three lanterns, with their 
illuminating apparatus, manofactured, fitted, 
erected, taken down, and despatched to their 
destination. 

It would occupy too much space to enter into 
the very interesting details of the erection of 
either the iron or the stone lighthouses, of which 
we have given the above notices. For the 
“perilous hair-breadth ’scapes ” incurred in the 
erection of the Bell Rock Lighthouse, the 
reader should consult the Life of Mr. Robert 
Stevenson, to which we have before referred. 
We have also indicated the authority as to the 
execution of the Skerryvore light tower. For 
the Red Sea lighthouses, details will be found, 
in addition to those which we have cited, in 
vol. xxiii. of the Proceedings of the Institutior 
of Civil Engineers. The cost of these two iron 
light towers is stated at about 55,0001. But of 
this sum as much as 23,0001. is put down as 
due to the remote and isolated position of the. 
work. Takiog the engineering expenses alone, 
exclusive of extra freight, hire of steamers, and 
similar costs, Mr. Parkes considers that the 
cost of the Ushruffee light will have been as 
nearly as possible 22,000/., and that of the 
Deedalus light 10,0001. “sh 

In speaking of lighthouses erected, by ~— 
skill and enterprise, on the shores of the 
Sea, we must not omit a word of reference to 
those works of Roman engineers in past —— 
which, if the accounts can be relied on, iat 
exceeded in grandeur the productions of our 
day. Of course, there is to be saggrooenyn” 
difference between an erection on shore an = 
on an isolated rock. But for approaching ad 
latter sites we have, as compared wi of 
Roman engineers, the incalculable yer 
steam power. Inthe fourth book of the 2 
of the Jews,” cap. 10, sec. 5, Josephus 8 ~ 
that the portof Alexandria is difficult of wr 
even when the sea is tranquil, by reason 0 it. 
narrow mouth, and the hidden rocks MgO 
On the right hand, he proceeds, lies t ‘eee 
called Pharos, which supports @ be de Cr 
tower, which sends its light to a dist nt wat 
300 stadia. If we consider that the lig dere 
actually visible from the deck of a fees 
thirty-four miles out at sea, Mr. Alan me 
calculates that the height of the — this 
have been 550 ft.! The ground plan 0 tely 
tower was hexagonal, the sides being yenanes es 
concave and convex. There were five dec ioding 
stories; the fifth being circular, with & M4 weet J 
staircase to the top. The idea of the ai 
Corduan may have been taken from the a “ 
of this famous Pharos. Nor is the a old. 
of masonry without an example 2,000 oem 
In the fifteenth book of his ’ grr ge of 
(cap. 9, sec. 6) the same historian ©, Jopp® 
the harbour, situated between Dora . conic, 
which Herod the Great constructed in 





of a size equal to that of the Pireous. 
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in length, 18 ft, in width, and 9 ft. in 
thickness, were laid for the foundation of the 
breakwater ; and of special interest is the 
remark that the towers, one of which was 
amed Drusas, in compliment to Casar, was 
rolid to a height of 100 ft., and rose toa second 
100 ft. as chambered buildings. At the present 
moment the remains of marble columns, 
covered by the waters of the Mediterranean, 
bear witness to the former magnificence of the 
city of Casarea, as described by Jorephus. 


of 50 ft. 








THE DETERMINING CAUSES OF 
ARCHITECTURAL STYLE. 


Tae remarks of Professor Barry, in his 
second lecture on architecture at the Royal 
Academy (ante, p. 171), are so thoroughly in 
harmony with our recently expressed opinions 
in the article on the study of comfort in archi- 
tecture, as to suggest a natural sequel to that 
aper. The “transfer of the mission of the 
architect to the bricklayer and carpenter,” to 
use the pointed Janguage of the Professor, is, 
indeed, as fatal to the sesthetic as it is to the 
domestic character of house-building. And 
almost in our own words, Mr. Barry has referred 
tothe speculative builder, who, placing his 
work on another man’s land, not unnaturally 
thought more of a speedy profit than of archi- 
tectural excellence.” It is a significant, and we 
trust a hopeful sign, that side by side with the 
which contains the examination, in the 
Royal Academy lecture, of the opposition 
between Classic forms and the architecture of 
Northern Europe, should be found an investiga- 
tion of the geometry of the former style of 
architecture, coupled with the admission that 
we must “dismiss from our minds all ideas of 
reviving Greek architecture in its original 
form.” 

Professor Barry has characterised, in a single 
sentence, the essential opposition existing be- 
tween the Classical and the Medizval spirit and 
mode of treatment. Of the first, he says, “ We 
shall find in all its examples a spirit of horizon- 
talism which opposes itself to the all-pervading 
verticality of our own Medizval architecture.” 
Nothing can be more just. We call renewed 
attention to the contrast drawn between the 
two noble churches of the Duomo at Florence and 
our own Abbey of Westminster. Our present 
effort, however, will be to trace the sources of 
these two distinct principles. When we are 
investigating the most splendid examples of the 
work of the architect, it is enough for us to 
trace the principles that have inspired or con- 
trolled the designs. But when we descend to 
the humbler level of domestic architecture we 
require to take a step further in advance. We 
want to know the causes that led to the original 
adoption of modern ideas of so different and even 
opposite a nature. And this is needful, for this 
reazon. The adoption of a rule, without the 
reason of that rule is known, leads to the prac- 
tice of the conventional, instead of to the search 
for the most appropriate. We may see illus- 
trations of this truth wherever we turn. We 
see it in the absolute uniformity of the re- 
presentations of the human figure in Egyptian 
art, to which Mr. Pennethorne refers, and to 
which some references will be found in our own 
pages. But it is, unfortunately, unnecessary to 
80 so far afield for illustrations for the truth of 
this research. They are to be found in every 
street. They control “the bathos of Harley- 
street and Bloomsbury.” They are to be found 
in the pillars, of massive stucco, or rather 
, brick, supporting heavy entablatures 
in the same noble and durable material, which 
Tecur in endless succession, street after street, 
m London; and which continually reproduce 
— - nae porticos, or even of 

an pylones, for the appropriate purpose 
’ sheltering a visitor from : fom dvobe at cade 
ine the time which is consumed by a servant 
walking from the basement of the house to 
answer a knock at the door. 
Ow In cases such as these, it is evident that 
Fequire a knowledge not only of principles of 
ei but of the primary motive which has led 
a adoption of that principle. The builder 
thay re » and has said,—we wish we could add 
“the © architect has never done the same,— 

“mee of Classic architecture is horizon- 
Seine The trabeate structure is followed in 
‘eiveiah — buildings of ancient times. Tf, then, 

1 to adorn our streets and ways we must 
- We must respect the trabeate 
The finest architects of past times 


we 


structure, 


built porticos round their temples. Our houses 
are too close together to build peristyles, in imi- 
tation of the Greeks; but we can at least place 
a little slice of a peristyle before every street 
door,” which accordingly they proceed to do. 

Now as long as any discussion on this point is 
relegated to that region of which people speak 
as “ matter of taste,” it is by no means easy to 
execute justice on the caricaturist of the Greek 
peristyle. Wedo not for a moment admit the 
extent that is claimed for what is called allow- 
able difference of taste. There is one primary 
difference, and that is between good taste and 
bad taste. And we hold that those writers on 
zesthetic subjects best serve their country who 
most lucidly point out that this contrast exists 
in fact; and also give the best indications of 
the course to be fullowed by those who wish to 
know what good taste is. We admit, of course, 
a certain latitude, which may be called a per- 
sonal equation, in taste. There is a latitude of 
this kind even in so indisputable a matter as 
astronomical observation. No two astrono- 
mers would observe the same phenomenon, 
through the same telescope, as occurring at 
precisely the same fraction of a second of 
time. The difference of the rate at which the 
nervous system of different individuals works is 
thus shown. In an observatory it is actually 
made matter of study, under the name of the 
personal equation. So it will ever be in art. 
But we must confine the licence within due 
limits. To a great extent it may be not only 
observed, but understood. Thus there is a ten- 
dency in human nature to admire something 
which it does not possess. This is blended and 
complicated with the tendency to value what 
one does possess. Sometimes one of these 
principles of action is most powerful, sometimes 
the other. Thus a dark-haired man is more 
likely to admire a flaxen-haired beauty than a 
brunette. The golden-haired Saxon admires 
the dark-eyed and dark-haired Norman woman. 
But this idea of contrast does not go so far as 
to lead him to admire the negress. On the 
other hand, the negress may passionately admire 
the golden-haired, white-skinned Teuton, as one 
of a superior order of beings, Another class of 
motives here comes into play. We cannot stop 
to pursue the analysis ; but we must repeat that 
when people say anything is “ matter of taste,” 
the first point to decide is whether that means 
good taste or bad taste, educated or uneducated 
admiration ; or whether it only means that range 
of personal difference in appreciation of what is 
in itself good, to which a certain latitude must 
always be accorded. 

To return to Architecture. When the perpe- 
trator of the box-portico tells you, in a word, 
that he likes it, and that his taste is as good as 
yours, it is not enough to go back only to the 
statement that the principle of Classic art is 
horizontal. That.is so, as we before admitted. 
But when the builder, whom we now condemn, 
takes up this unquestionable truth, and appeals 
to it as his justification, how are we to meet 
him? “My portico,” he says, “is a true bit of 
trabeate architecture. That is to say, it repre- 
sents the trabeate. My entablatures are not 
beams, but they represent beams. What else 
did the entablatures of the Greek temples? 
What were their triglyphs? They were mere 
hieroglyphics or symbolic representations of the 
ends of wooden beams. They were executed in 
marble, because it was convenient at Athens to 
build in marble,-—Pentelicus, I suppose, being 
handy; at all events, you cannot say that this 
work was realistic. It was conventional; so is 
mine. They built inmarble; I build in brick and 
stucco. Marble was the material of Athens; brick 
and stucco form the material of London. The 
latter is not my. fault, any more than the former 
was due to any merit on the part of Phidias, or 
Pheidias, as zsthetic-minded people call him. 
What have you to object? He imitated wood 
structures in his material ; Ido soin mine. Talk 
about taste ! Who are you to object to an imita- 
tion of the Greek models to as thorough an 
extent as my materials or my purse will allow ?” 

It will, we think, be pretty clear that we 
have to go a step further to bring this gentle- 
man to his bearings. It is not for a moment to 
be supposed that we are hinting that we find 
any defect in the lecture which gives occasion to 
our first remarks; farfrom it. The inquiry we 
have now started wonld have been there out of 
place. At the same time, it is one as to 
which the respected professor will, we do not 
doubt, fully agree with us. The step tobe taken, 
then, is to inquire, “ why did the Classie archi- 





tect adopt the horizontal principle?” Was his 


motive one a8 appropriate to_the latitude and 
the climate of London, as it was to those of 
Athens ? 

Side by side with this inquiry ranks the corre- 
sponding question, Why did the Northern 
builder adopt the perpendicular motive? Why 
did his columns cluster like bundles of saplings 
or of osier rods? Why did his arches spring 
into lofty lancets ? Why did his spires, forms 
unknown to Greece or to Rome; pierce the 
heaven with their airy lances ? 

The reply to both questions is the same. The 
Classic artist on the one hand, the Téutonie 
builder on the other, wrought under the infin: 
ence and limit of ctimate. We will not now 
attempt to trace the pedigree of architecture by 
a sort of structural Darwinism. We will not 
stop to inquire into the gulf which separates 
the arboreal home of the “nest-building ape” 
from the cyclopean walls of the forgotten 
builders of Tiryns. We will confine our observa. 
tions to known and existing forms of building. 
And in these, we think it is undeniable that two 
main requisites have been respectively dominant» 
Each artist, in designing a structure that should 
be at once durable and convenient, had a special 
difficulty to contend with. One regarded the 
Southern summer, the other, the Northern winter, 
Both had to provide, and did provide, against 
rain. But the Teuton required a roof that 
should throw off the snow, when all was snug 
within. The Greek and the Italian required a 
space accessible to the cooling breeze, and 
sheltered from the beating rays of the sun, To 
them snow was almost unknown, except as lying 
on the peaks of the Apennines. We may say, 
and that perhaps with justice, that the idea of 
the one may be thought to be shadowed forth in 
the natural arcades of the forest, and that of the 
other in the vine-covered trellis of the garden. 
Certain it is that the principles adopted are in 
harmony with these two different modes of treat- 
ment. But, for ourselves, we rather lean to the 
idea that those necessities of structure which 
suggest to thousands of different minds the same 
method of encountering them, were the seeds of 
the architectural styles. The early habitations 
of both Northern and Southern people were, no 
doubt, extremely simple. But they followed, from 
the exigency of the case, different paths of de- 
velopment. Little by little, after centuries of 
education, one great workman arising to take up 
the mantle dropped by his predecessor, the work 
went on. Had we any pictorial records of the 
past, they would tell us how, by natural but, in- 
genious steps, the original huts or cabins, which 
may have been very much alike on the shores 
of the Rhine and on those of the Ilyssus or the 
Meander, rose, and grew, and throve, till the 
Parthenon of the Acropolis, and the stately 
abbeys of Mediwval Europe, rose like magic 
exhalations from the earth. 

Thus back we come to the true underplot of 
all excellence, and of all beauty,—fituess. We 
are not of those wh» hold that it is desirable to 
be bald, even though the use of hats and of 
umbrellas has greatly impaired the original 
importance of the hair as a shelter and protec- 
tion to the head. We hold that the introduction 
of a narrow utilitarianism into architecture is 
as great a mistake as its exclusive adoption any- 
where else. That there is a beauty in simple 
fitness is undeniable; but it may be a beauty 
that appeals more to the intelligence than to 
the eye. It requires education to admire. We 
have a signal instance in organic life, and 
notably in that which to the artist is the highest 
form of organic life—the human figure. We 
are not about to lay down any teleological 
dogma, or to assert that it is not possible to 
imagine any thing more perfect than a beautiful 
manor woman. Art, indeed, from its earliest 
birth, has striven to body forth something more 
perfect. She has striven to clothe the human 
form with the plumage of the most beantiful 
birds, and to add to the lordship of earth the 
soaring powers of the eagle. Anatomy, indeed, 
rebukes art,—and declares that the winged 
Victory is no less a monster than the cherub or 
the sphinx. But, at all events, anatomy com- 
mands respect when she is confined to her own 
true limits ; and when, instead of telling us what 
can or (in her opinon) cannot be, she tells us 
what is. In that respect her yoice speaks with 


unhesitating accent as to the human skeleton. 
Take any individual bone, in a thoroughly well- 
formed individual, and you have a portion of 
stracture perfectly adapted for its purpose, and 
thus structurally and mechani ally beautiful. 





It does not follow that it is beantiful to the eye. 
On the contrary, there ig a wonderful economy 
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of beauty maintained in this respect. A very 
small number of what may be properly called 
bones, though they possess a structure and 
a@ function, as well as a mode of develop- 
ment, peculiar to themselves, are visible in 
the animal organisation. The shape, the tex- 
ture, and the colour of those solid enamelled 
bones are such as to form, when perfect, one of 
the most beautiful features of a beautiful coun- 
tenance. Nothing gives a greater personal 
charm than the possession of a really perfect 
set of teeth. To be seen is part of their object, 
and admirably has it been carried out. But the 
moment we turn our attention to any invisible 
bone the case is quite altered. No brilliant enamel 
is wasted on the finger bones or on the skull. 
On the contrary, a certain roughness, unpleasing 
to the eye, is useful for the surface of the 
hidden bones, as allowing a firm hold for the 
sinews or the muscles. Here, then, we see that 
there is a structural beauty which is not a 
beauty to the eye, but the reverse; and that 
the eye requires to be carefully educated by the 
study of anatomy before it can convey to the 
mind the impression that a rough, shapeless, at 
first sight disgusting, object isa very perfectly 
adapted portion of the wonderful machinery of 
organisation. 

Fitness, then, though an essential of beauty, 
is not all that is essential to beauty. It is, of 
course, imaginable that there may be a structural 
reason for every form or tint of beauty that, 
constituted as the human organisation actually 
is, gives delight to the artist. Thus it may be 
said that the enamel of the teeth is useful for 
their preservation. No doubt such is the case. 
But, judging from the skeleton as a whole, it 
does not appear that a pure white is the colour 
most naturally or most generally given to bone. 
A black or brown enamel would, no doubt, beas 
useful as a preservative, and would seem, to our 
imperfect knowledge, to have been a more easy 
protection for the laboratory of nature to pro- 
duce, than an enamel of either pearly, ivory, or 
creamy, white. The production of the latter is 
an homage rendered to beauty; and if it has 
also a special scientific advantage it is one that 
we have not yet discovered. So again with 
regard to what may be considered as almost the 
most wasteful lavishing of beauty in nature, the 
strie of marine shells, or the exquisite colour- 
ing of that under-plumage of the wings of 
certain minute insects which it requires the 
microscope to render visible to man. There 
may be,—very likely is,—utility in all this. 
But what is certain is, that there is a glorious 
wealth and loving display of beauty. We prize 
it for its own sake, and only for its own sake. 
If wiser minds can do more, that fact does not 
interfere with the truth that the human mind, 
as actually constituted, admires and loves the 
beautiful, because it impresses it with an inex- 
plicable and sympathetic admiration, love, and 
wonder. 

And so we come back to our porticos, with the 
unfortunate admission that they possess neither 
the beauty which charms the eye, nor the beauty 
which appeals to the intelligence. They are 
not pictorial features, imposing from their mass 
or their arrangement, like the richly-carved 
balconies of Ghent, or some others of the old 
Flemish towns. They certainly are not adorned 
by the beauty of structure. If the cubic con- 
tents of the pillars be calculated, and if that of 
the entablature above (more massive, happily, 

m appearance than in reality) be added; 
and then the cost be compared with fhat at 
which an equally effective shelter could be 
given, the argument as to fitness will be at an 
end. We are not speaking with any especial 
spite against the villa portico. It is often a 
consistent part of an odious whole. What we 
have at heart is to show that if the producers 
of what Mr. Barry well calls the “ bathos of 
Bloomsbury ” raise their defence on the plea that 
they follow the horizontalism of Grecian archi- 
tecture, they must be nonsuited on the ground 
that the climatic conditions which induced that 
horizontalism, and under which it was developed 
into structural forms of such exceeding beauty, 
do not exist on the clay of the London basin, or 
amid the sulphur-laden vapours that haunt the 
valley of the Thames. 

Thus by tracing the predisposing or con- 
trolling influences under which the long series 
of Classic architects wrought out the idea of 
the horizontal or trabeate structures into forms 
of such perfect and abiding beauty, we at once 
arrive at a sound reason for forbidding any 

8, partial, ‘mesquin imitation. Into the 
question of imitation, pure and simple, on an 





appropriate scale, we do not now enter. That 
isa very large question, and it is one on which 
there is much to be said, and worthily said, on 
both sides. To the student who beholds for the 
first time the solemn grandeur of the temples of 
Pestum, who is impressed, and even for a time 
overwhelmed, by the passionless beauty of that 
reflection of a forgotten worship and a lost 
civilisation, the idea of reproducing a Greek 
temple in Paris or in London is intolerable. But 
to another observer, who has long dwelt upon 
the noble proportions and highly-finished work 
of the Church of La Madeleine in Paris, it is 
very possible that quite the opposite opinion 
will occur. At all events, the erection of that 
building was a consistent outcome of the taste 
which sought to re-establish the grave repub- 
lican order of ancient Rome in the gayest and most 
light-hearted city of Europe. A third observer, 
again, will pass from La Madeleine to La Sainte 
Chapelle, or even to Notre Dame or to St. Denis, 
with a sigh to think that Greek forms should 
ever be thought fit for a French church. These 
are not cases of ignorant difference of taste. 
There are primary intellectual dispositions 
which prompt one man to look in one direction 
and another in another, and amid this clash and 
divergence of opinion, that conflict of the two 
opposite principles of structure, to which we 
cannot at this moment more than hastily 
refer, has been wrought out, under conditions, 
and in accordance with rules, which it should 
be a chief study of the architectursl student 
thoroughly to master. In the course of that 
natural conflict new forms have arisen. Where 
Genius has comprehended what Nature asked 
of Art, those forms have assumed a special 
beauty of their own. Where the philosophy of 
design has been unknown, and where nothing 
but a conventional imitation of fine models,— 
just so far as that imitation was convenient,— 
has guided the builder, every kind of bad taste 
has been rampant. As to this we shall have the 
consent of all ripe students of the subject. Nor 
do we suppose that there will be any hesitation 
in according to us an assent as to the essential 
importance of grasping, not only the leading 
ideas or principles of each distinct architectural 
style, but the conditions and influences which 
led to the development of these ideas. Thus 
shielded from the danger of servile or ignorant 
imitation, the student will be best able to draw 
their true lessons from the architectural monu- 
ments of the past. And thus he will be led,— 
if not at once to produce what we all desire,— 
works in the true style required for the 
country and for the age, yet to avoid those pur- 
poseless and unsuitable imitations, in the exe- 
cution of which good work is thrown away, and 
bad work becomes tenfold more execrable. 
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BY PROFESSOR EDWARD M. BARRY, R.A. 


THIRD PERIOD OF RENAISSANCE.—-PALLADIO AND 
VIGNOLA. 


In my first lecture, as in this, the last of the 
present series, architecture in process of revival 
is the theme; not that I would have students 
think of revivals only ; but that I trust they may 
find in the past, encouragement for the present, 
and hope for the future. 

In commencing my course I spoke first to 
you of the Gothic Revival of our own day, 
which seemed to claim from us a special atten- 
tion, from the recent loss of its chief leader, 
and I have since sought to interest you in the 
older and rival movements, which made the 
Renaissance triumphant in Italy, and more or 
less successful elsewhere. 

In both cases, we have found that causes 
deeper than mere sstheticism have been at 
work. It is, or should be, the privilege of the 
architect to be the exponent of the convictions 
of his time. In this way, his calling acquires a 
dignity exceeding that attaching to professions, 
which aim at giving a fleeting pleasure to the 
sense of beauty only. 

The Renaissance was a revolt from Media. 
valism. Our recent English Revival was, to 
a great extent, a return to it. Isay,“to a 
great extent,” for a complete surrender of 
modern convictions was impossible, and thus, as 
far as permanent results are concerned, the 
movement already appears to have dealt 
chiefly with externals. 

The Italian school prided itself on referring 





° h and last lecture, See p, 245, ante, 


‘detail, were the principles which 
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back to the precedents of an antique and p 

past. Our own revivalists have turned to the 
Middle Ages, and have claimed for their fayoyy. 
ite types the exclusive denomination of « Chris. 
tian architecture.” The Italians turned back. 
wards for artistic freedom, while we hays 
seemed to desire to submit our revived practice 
more completely to the influence of authority 
In both cases precedents have been appealed to, 
and precision of reproduction applauded, j 

The Renaissance movement, properly  g9 
called, ended with the skilful architects whose 
works we shall discuss this evening. We are 
therefore, able to survey it as a whole, and 
note its successes and defects. Separated, as 
we are from it, by lapse of years, a calm 
discussion is possible of the qualities which 
obtained for the Renaissance no inconsiderable 
part of the suffrages of succeeding generations, 

The Gothic revival is too near to us for treat. 
ment equally dispassionate. It still exhibits 
the scene of conflict, and the din of battle 
appears to be only temporarily hushed. The 
time for its complete history is not yet come, 
nor can we confidently ,prophesy its ultimate 
results. 

No one had better claims than Sir Gilbert Scott 
to address us on “The Rise and Development 
of Medizwval Architecture,” and his lectures on 
this subject, which have been published since 
his death, speak with the authority of a ripe 
experience and varied practice. We cannot, 
however, predict the future, nor can we be sure 
that we have seen the last of our revivals, The 
English movement has not yet run its course, 
but it has never acquired the undisputed pre. 
eminence enjoyed by the Renaissance in Italy, 
To the latter we will now return, and terminate 
our examination of the same, in its later develop. 
ments. 

We have already traced the progress of the 
restored taste for antique architecture in Italy 
up to the time of Bramante and Sansovino, 
This has been called the Golden Age of the 
movement; and if the latter be divided into 
three periods, we shall find it ranking as the 
second, or middle stage. 

The first period was Transitional, a time of 
fusion, when the architecture was subordinated to 
the decoration. On all sides there were evidences 
of principles half accepted, or but partially carried 
out. The second period carried the revival of old 
forms a step further, and broke more decidedly 
with Gothic precedents. Its architects studied 
Roman principles of construction, as well as 
Roman types of design. The science which had 
erected the Pantheon and the baths of Caracalla 
was now invoked to assist the revived archi- 
tecture of the day. Brunelleschi’s dome at 
Florence was the first fruit of the process, which 
led to the triumph of Michelangelo at St. Peters. 
Bramante and Sansovino applied Roman orchi- 
tecture to modern wants, with a success which, 
perhaps, has never since been exceeded. Not 
only did they adopt the colamns, pilasters, and 
entablatures of the Roman orders, but they 
sought also in the details of their works to 
resuscitate the old Classic spirit. Their time 
has, therefore, been appropriately called the 
Roman Period of the Renaissance. : 

We may now pass onwards to notice the 
concluding phase of the Revival. Bramante 
did not live to perfect his plans for .St. Peters, 
and the completion of this great work by 
Michelangelo may be held to mark the time 
when the second period of Roman vigour was 
giving place to a more formal accuracy, an “ot 
precision which may be called pedantic. >= 
strong hands of Michelangelo, architecture mig 
seem to scorn the restraint which was, wer 
ever, soon to be imposed. His genius brook 
no fetters, and although he declared in sary 
Bramante’s plans for St. Peter's, he would » 1 
suffer them to bind himself. spears ye 

i i sal largen 
general design, with a colos: per a 
impatient nature of Michelangelo; and we 
are illustrated by his abandonment of Braman we 
plan in favour of a Greek cross, and he “ 
introduction of the huge order, with the sal 
sequent exaggeration of subsidiary de awe 
which detract. so greatly from_ the oe 
and apparent size of the building, = “ 
now see it, The present nave 18, as we al = 
not @ design of the great Florentine; but, @ 
: i for which he 18 
though it has faults of its own, 3 
: scale of the architecture 
not responsible, the o 
i of Michelangelo, and the 
was given by the work son of his 
building is, to this extent, an illustration 
principles of architectural design. 
It was probably a reaction 
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—— 
exaggeration, only tolerable, .when directed 
by genius, which led to the colder and more 
tranquil designs of the later Renaissance. 

hitecture, which, at the revival of letters, 
had followed scholarship, still felt the same 
influence. The first burst of enthusiasm had 
been succeeded by knowledge; and know- 
ledge was now giving rise to a critical pedantry. 
We have already seen that Alberti adopted even 
the old language as well as the ancient archi. 
tecture, and addressed his friends in Latin. 
Correctness of taste was the aim of the archi- 
ject, a8 it was of the poets and authors of the 
sixteenth century. The first was as anxious 
to show that his work was accurately in 
accordance with ancient precedent, as was 
the latter, to demonstrate the purity of 
the language he used. False quantities 
were as much condemned in the architecture as 
inthe poetry of the day. A spirit of inquiry 
was abroad, and the effects were visible, not 
in art alone, but also in religion and manners. 
Abstract mysteries, which had been tacitly 
accepted, were now questioned ; and the 
trustful spirit of olden days had given place 
to a disposition to touch, taste, and handle. 
When this process had been completed, and 
canons of taste in architecture established, no 
appeal could be allowed. The instinctive and 
undisciplined aspirations of the many were to 
be repressed by the Classical fastidiousness of 
the cultured few; who, on their part, were 
pound to be able to produce, when challenged, 
chapter and verse for their decisions. -~ 

New and severer rules now came into play, 
exuberance of decorative fancy must be re- 
pressed, and the question must always be, not 
“What should we like to do?” but “ What did 
ihe Romans, or what would the Romans have 
done under similar circumstances?” The 
problem was,—that problem which has ever 
caused unhappiness and despair in the attempts 
to solve it,—to recall the past,—to ignore the 
present,—to bring back the dead to life. 

Can we wonder if the later Renaissance 
architects failed at so hopeless a task? We 
are ourselves sure that architecture should be 
free from fetters such as these. Nevertheless, 
we too have our own revivals, and perhaps may 
even now be told, “ De te fabula narratur.” 

The application of the spirit pervading society 
at this time, to architectural design, was chiefly 
illustrated by the works of Palladio, of Vicenza. 
He gave, indeed, a name to the architecture which 
he used, and we have not ceased to speak of the 
Palladian style. Like most popular definitions, 
however, this term has come to be used with 
some inaccuracy, and much elasticity of mean- 
ing. When men say they like or dislike Palla- 
dian architecture, they do not generally mean 
torefer to the architectural forms which Pal- 
ladio himself actually used, but rather to Italian 
architecture generally, which has come to be 
described by a term only applicable in reality 
to one phase of its development. 

Palladio’s school referred every detail to prece- 
dent, and considered that the limits of invention 
had been reached, They forgot that architecture 

ever been progressive, and that the five 
orders of Classic times could not be permitted 
a absolute authority over all succeeding ages. 
Vitravius had described the edifices of the 
Augustan age, and his writings were now 
eagerly studied as a very gospel of architecture. 
he proportions which he laid down, and the 
Precepts which he inculcated, were to dictate 
to architects for all time the principles on which 
alone their art must properly be based. 
Ve tladi's principal works are to be found at 

‘eenza, of which place he was a native. His 
1 t design was certainly the arcades of the 
sarenalrre, building which, notwithstanding 

mitted defects, has a charming effect of pro- 
Portion, and of light and shade. Mr. Fergus- 
fon speaks of this: achievement of Palladio’s as 
peing the only instance of a Gothic edifice 
ving been improved by subsequent additions 
_ Bement be of architecture. The Town- 
; one alladio’ ; ; 
1s less liable to the pola gary Sls sag 
er ona later works. off 

_ gnola and Scamozzi are generally ranked 
sc, ead Ne 
Pedanizy, of which it is -aconsed, is more 
. 2 
} they attributed to their followers than to 
bee aistinguished architects themselves. If 
works up “ieets a8 to this matter. in. the 

Palladio and hig comrades, , we may 


remember that excepti ° 
at, ing in rare cases, the 
At least, avoided the opposite errors of porn 





geration, in which Michelangelo and his fol- 
lowers indulged. One of the exceptions is to be 
found in the Valmarina Palace by Palladio. 
Here there is a large order, running through 
two stories, and supporting nothing. The order 
is obviously a mere application of whatisintended 
to be ornament, and the elevation’ would be 
better without it. The angles, moreover, are the 
weakest part of the design, whereas they should 
have been the strongest. In other buildings at 
Vicenza, by the same architect, there is greater 
purity of detail, and a general elegance of effect, 
and it is not often that a gigantic order like that 
at the Valmarina Palace, was indulged in. 

A peculiarity of Palladio’s designs is found 
in a weak treatment of the angles. This is 
especially noticeable in the example above 
named, and, in other instances, a single pilaster 
is placed at the angles, or even a three-quarter 
column, as at the Barbarano Palace. The effect 
of such a method is far from satisfactory. In 
Sansovino’s library'of St. Mark, the angles are 
marked and accentuated by doubling the num- 
bers of the order, so that there is not only a 
three-quarter column, but also a pilaster, which 
emphasises the ends of tle design. In Palla- 
dio’s case, there is an order which is obviously 
placed against a wall, to which there is no neces- 
sary termination, and which indeed might be 
indefinitely continued. Notwithstanding such 
criticisms, however, Palladio’s designs are 
usually well studied, and the fame which he 
obtained was chiefly owing to his eye for pro- 
portion, while the general distribution of the 
parts give a pleasing character to his buildings 
generally, 

Like his contemporary Vignola, Palladio aimed 
at harmonising Roman ideas with those of his 
own day, domesticating, so to speak, the 
antique; while using it for very different pur- 
poses than those to which the Romans had 
applied the forms now adopted. It is scarcely 
fair to exclaim against this process, as being 
one of copying only; for Palladio’s aim, like 
that of other revivalists, was to make the forms 
of ancient art his own, and by a process of 
adaptation evolve out of them a system of 
design; which should at least possess the merit 
of originality of treatment. Bearing in mind 
that absolute originality in architecture is out 
of the question, we cannot say that Palladio 
and his brilliant comrades were wrong, though 
opinions will,-of course, vary as to the success 
which they obtained. If they had regarded the 
arbitrary proportions of the Classic orders with 
less reverence, their undoubted talents might 
have carried the Renaissance to a further and 
more successful development. This, unfortu- 
nately, was not the case, and the rules which 
were to achieve perfection served to stifle art. 

Architecture cannot be satisfied with appeals 
to the learned only, and must appeal to the 
unlettered masses as well as to the educated 
minority. The qualities which will ensure success 
will not be found in a careful adherence to prece- 
dent alone, or in a rigid application of pedantic 
rules. The buildings of the post - Palladian 
school possessed these qualities, but they were 
incapable of exciting enthusiasm, and can at 
best be regarded as careful academic studies. 
As time went on, men spurned the fetters which 
were sought to be imposed upon them, and 
rushed into the excesses of exaggerated detail, 
which are known by the name of “ Rococo.” It is 
always thus with attempts to strain unduly the 
rules which bind the human intellect. Men will 
be free in art, as in the more stirring questions of 
religion, or politics, and repression will generally 
endin revolution. The Renaissance was nothing 
if it was not to be progressive, and the ultra- 
Classic formality which now reigned supreme, was 
the herald of decay. The earlier architects showed 
signs of originality; but after Palladio and his 
school, all was again a chaos, and further progress 
appeared to be abandoned. Why: was. this? 
We may perhaps learn from ita truth useful to 
ourselves, that no selection of a past style of 
art, and no mere careful ,reproduyction of its 
details, will ultimately gatisfy a society which 
has little in common with, those, for, whose 
needs such architecture was originally inyented 
and used, adil ak thcteivcdecnan whales celia 

Vignola’s greatest work was the noble, Palace 
of Caprarola, near Rome, a building simple, in 
plan, and so treated as to present a;castellated, 
rather than a domestic, aspect, The design, is 
graceful, with a double order,.and, a well,pro- 
portioned arcade to the entrange-front... The 
weakness of the angles, nobiced ,in, Palladio’s 
designs, is here avoided. ‘The plan isa pentagon, 
witha circular cour within, and was, evidently 





controlled by military considerations. Archi- 
tects in those days were the chief builders 
of all necessary works, and had sot yielded 
any part of their province to the engineer. 
In a former lecture reference was made to 
this subject, with reference to the castles 
of Medieval times in France and England, 
and in the case of Coucy, we found, as 
you may perhaps remember, that, while the 
architect had constructed the building with 
such solidity as to be. impregnable, he had like- 
wise secured no inconsiderable amount of 
architectural character and even beauty. The 
varied outline of such works as Coucy is, in 
itself, pleasing, and the donjon keep, the 
machicolations and galleries, the turrets 
and gateways, all contributed to the architec- 
tural effect. The use of gunpowder brought 
about a revolution, and now that the whole 
question has passed into the hands of men of 
science only, our military structures, no less than 
our ironclad ships, have become miracles of 
ugliness. 

It may be that this result was inevitable, but 
in some cases, especially those relating to civil 
works, the question may suggest itself, whether 
architects have been wise in leaving works 
which used to be theirs to others? Have they 
done well to allow their profession to be divided 
in favour of the engineer? When the history 
of this age is written, the latter will claim a 
distinguished record. He will tell of the scien- 
tific application of the powers of nature to the 
service of man,—of facilities given to all,—of 
the necessaries of life cheapened, and made avail- 
able for millions. His works have been devised 
with a single-minded directness of aim, and the 
architect may perhaps ask himself why his own 
co-operation has not been made available ? Could 
not these useful works have had some artistic 
grace ? Can we admit that, in such cases, Truth 
and Beauty must necessarily be divorced? It 
may be that we have been dreaming of the Past, 
while the great living world has been waking, 
moving, acting. Mankind will thank those who 
show the. way to unite the Necessary with the 
Artistic, and this should be the duty of the 
architect. In the meantime, if we ignore these 
needs, men will turn elsewhere, and will say of 
the engineers, that they, at any rate, have known 
what to do, and how to do it. 

In Italy, the importance of engineering was 
beginning to assert itself during the Renaissance: 
but architects were still consulted about fortifi- 
cations. Michelangelo was at one time engaged 
on the walls of Florence; and at Verona, the 
gateways designed by San Michele still remain, 
The latter architect devised here the fortifica- 
tions of the city, and has been considered the 
inventor of the pentagonal bastion. 

This is the form of the building at Caprarola, 
as to which Vignola evidently followed the rules 
for fortified places, laid down by San Michele, 
Nevertheless, as he was designing a palace, and 
not a fortress, he gave to the whole design an 
architectural character, rather, than one exe 
clusively appropriate to military engineering. 

It is probable that there were good reasons 
for seeking to obtain a certain amount of 
defensive strength, for Italy was full at 
that time of soldiers of fortune, willing to 
sell their swords to the highest bidder. They 
wandered over the country in small bands, and, 
although insufficiently equipped for attempting 
a siege of any really strong place, made their 
name terrible to those who had no means .of 
resistance. Against such adversaries, Caprarola 
possessed considerable powers of defence. 

The building is a fine specimen of Vignola’s 
talents, and, with a few additions, would be a 
grand architectural monument. The pentagoual 
form, however, is not agreeable, as the angles 
caused by. it. present an awkward appearance; 
The castellated treatment of the. plan is, more, 
over, not adequately carried out in the external 
design. The. elevation of, each side of the 
pentagon is that. of a palace fit to grace the 
streets of a city, like, Rome, and in the details 
the military, character, is altogether absent, 
The Jatter,, might have been. preserved, and 
the place greatly strengthened, if the angles.of 
the. pentagon had been marked, by towers, pro- 
jecting ;so as. to command the flanks. These 
towers might have been carried up, so as to break 
the long and. monotonous.Jine of the, present 
roof, and in that case would have, had a further 
practical use, as turrets ofjobservation. If. this 
had been: done, and the central circular.conrt 
covered by a domed roof, the, building might 
have been, rendered far more effective, archi- 
tecturally than it_is.at present, . The idea. of 
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half fortress, half palace, would have been more 
thoroughly developed, and the present some- 
what insipid formality would have disappeared. 
With all drawbacks, however, Caprarola must 
be reckoned a dignified and stately work of 
architecture, and we may see by this instance, 
as well as by that of Coucy, that fortified 
buildings, in the hands of the architect, need 
not be ugly. Each was fitted to meet the 
existing circumstances of the time and country. 
Each was designed on the best military princi- 
ples, as then understood ; and each had a decided 
and striking architectural character. 

Vignola was, as we may say, more Palladian 
than Palladio in his exact reference to ancient 
rules, as deduced from classical examples. His 
treatise on the five orders aims at the authority 
of a text-book, and is still, in that sense, de- 
serving of study. He did not give the proportions 
of any actually existing details, but by a prin- 
ciple of selection, he sought perfection, so to 
speak, in the survival of the fittest, and thought to 
weld the whole together, into one harmonious 
system. He was invited by Philip II. of Spain 
to visit that country in order to superintend the 
erection of the Escurial, for which many designs 
had been obtained from various architects. He 
seems to have compiled from their suggestions a 
design of his own, which commanded the king’s 
approval. He was unwilling, however, to give 
up Italy for Spain, and his age and other cir- 
cumstances induced him to decline the royal 
invitation, so that his proposals were never 
carried out. 

Vignola was then established in Rome, in high 
favour with the Pope, and on the death of Michel- 
angelo became for a short time the architect of 
St. Peter's, in which capacity he designed and 
erected the two lateral cupolas of the building. 
His works rank on equal terms with those of Pal- 
ladio; and, indeed, in elegance of detail may 
be held to surpass them. He disliked extrava- 
gance, and referred his art too much to system 
and rule; but he applied such rules with a 
taste and refinement which few have surpassed. 
He had no inconsiderable talent as a painter, 
particularly of perspective, and used to say that 
@ study of the latter science had led him to 
adopt architecture as his profession. His in- 
clination towards the Renaissance was deter- 
mined, as was that of Brunelleschi, Bramante, 
and other leaders of the movement, by the study 
and careful measurement of the remains of 
Roman art in and about the imperial city. 

Vignola visited France, and remained there 
about two years, which circumstance probably 
accounts for the tradition that he designed the 
Chatean de Chambord. This could scarcely, 
however, have been the case, as the building 
was commenced before the time of his visit, 
and certainly does not accord with his usual 
principles of design. It is possible that he may 
have advised the royal builder Francis I. during 
the progress of the building, and that from its 
semi-fortified arrangement of plan he may have 
been influenced in his subsequent designs for 
Caprarola. The elevation of the latter building, 
however, has nothing in common with Chambord. 

The French architects were working out the 
Renaissance in a different spirit from that of 
Vignola and his Italian comr:des. They had 
not the same wealth of ancient buildings 
of Classical architecture to appeal to for pre- 
cedents, while around them were the evidences 
of the skill of the Gothic architects of the 
Middle Ages. In examining the design of Capra- 
rola, I ventured to remark on the monotony of 
its sky-line, and to suggest how it could have 
been avoided. At Chambord we have the 
opposite extreme, with a multiplicity of cir- 
cular and pyramidal roofs, and other de- 
tails, which is confusing and even bewilder- 
ing in variety of outline. In this building 
we have semi-Classic details, combined with 
a Gothic principle of general composition. 
It has none of the advantages of position 
enjoyed by Caprarola, which is seated on a hill 
surrounded by rocks, and with a natural amphi- 
theatre about it. Chambord, in the midst of a 
flat acd sandy plain, in uninteresting country, 
owes nothing to nature. Its picturesqueness is 
the work of the architect alone, and although 
the critical judgment refuses to be satisfied with 
the medley of forms which seem to have been 
thrown together in wanton exuberance, it is im- 
possible not to feel interested in this most cha- 
racteristic example of the French Renaissance. 

The Chateau of Chambord recalls, in its 
curved wings and turrets, the defensive details 
which we noticed at Coucy, as being common in 
French military architecture. The projecting 
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turrets with conical tops, so often to be met 
with in the great country-houses of France, had 
become meaningless as a provision for defence ; 
but they were still cherished, not only as an 
architectural ornament, but as an outward sign 
of sociul importance. This is still the case, for 
to the present day a Frenchman of position 
thinks his chateau incomplete without the 
characteristic ‘“ tourelles,” and the nouveau 
riche hastens to add them to the villa of the 
bourgeois. Apart from such interesting and 
picturesque relics of military architecture, 
Chambord and its kindred chiteaux offer many 
suggestions to us in respect of civil architec- 
ture, particularly where a certain dignity is re- 
quired, without sacrifice of domestic comfort. 
The style is more flexible than that of Palladio 
or Vignola, and adopting, as it does, the round 
arch, numerous and ample windows, both 
arched and square-headed openings, and a hori- 
zontal treatment generally, it seems to offer 
solutions of many difficulties in our modern 
architecture. No one, on the other hand, can 
accuse it of tameness or monotony, with its 
high roofs, dormers, turrets, arcades, and 
chimneys, such as are to be seen at Chambord 
or Chenonceaux. 

Although the evidence of the design indis- 
poses us to credit Vignola with much influence 
upon it, the statement may perhaps be more 
readily believed in respect of the palace at Fon- 
tainebleau. The effect of his counsel, here, is 
not indeed very apparent, and it was probably 
limited by the jealousy of foreigners, which 
existed at the French court, and in the nation. 
The general appearance of the design of Fon- 
tainebleau is, however, far more consistent with 
Vignola’s architectural principles, than the 
quasi - Gothic picturesqueness of Chambord, 
although the details are not to be compared 
with those to be found in his best works, in 
Italy. 

At the time of Vignola’s death in 1573, 
Palladio was nearly at the end of his career ; 
but their traditions were, for a time, upheld by 
Scamozzi, a young man then rising into fame. 
He, too, was a native of Vicenza, and devoted 
himself to architecture, from an admiration of 
the Palladian school in that city, and of the 
works of Sansovino at Venice. In accordance 
with the prevailing fashion, he sought to base 
the practice of his art on the writings and 
canons of Vitruvius, and then visited Rome to 
drink at the great fountain of inspiration of 
Classic art. Returning to the north, with his 
mind full of the records of Roman greatness, 
and his sketch-books crowded with measure- 
ments of temples, baths, and theatres, he 
settled in Venice, and took up the work of 
Sansovino and others. He continued the design 
of the Library round the south side of the 
Piazza of St. Mark, adding a third order, and 
altering the deep frieze and cornice of Sansovino. 
These were not improvements, and his work 
wants dignity and interest. The Cornaro 
Palace, commenced by Sansovino, is believed to 
have been finished by Scamozzi. 

Like other architects of his time, he also 
turned his attention to military engineering, 
and laid out the fortress of Palma, near Friuli. 
San Michele’s work at Verona appears to have 
determined the type of the architectural de- 
tails, generally adopted for such structures. The 
latter architect used, as a matter of course, the 
forms of the Renaissance, and gave them a 
peculiarity of character, by the use of simple 
rustication. For the massive walls of fortifica- 
tions, such a treatment sufficed ; as in such cases 
delicate mouldings, and other such details, 
would have been out of place, and unnecessary ; 
but for the gateways, the architects of the 
Renaissance adopted somewhat more elaborate 
designs. 

In such structures, the orders could be em- 
ployed, as in other buildings of the time, and 
an example of their use is to be seen at the 
Gateway of the Lido, at Venice, as well as in 
those at Verona. In those gateways, the at- 
tached columns and pilasters are apparently 
built up with rough stones, each forming a 
course of rustication, while the arches show 
every voussoir constructed in like manner. The 
order chosen is the Doric, with the cornice 
simplified, and the decoration of the architrave 
and frieze in some cases omitted. Such works 
were common in the time we are noticing, and 
from this cause, probably, arose the fondness 
of the later Renaissance architects for rustica- 
tion, which was freely used by the Palladian 
school. It was employed by them, how- 





ever, in subordination to the general effect, 


and, therefore, in a different manner from that 
of the older Florentine school, who had based 
their most characteristic designs, since the days 
of Brunelleschi, on rustication extending over 
the whole building, so as to allow little Scope for 
other details. Examples of such a treatment 
are found in the Pitti, Riccardi, and Strozzi 
palaces. The latter building is, perhaps, the 
most characteristic of the semi-military, semi. 
domestic architecture of Florence. 

Italy was, at this period, a collection of pro. 
vinces rather than a single country, and its archi. 
tecture had, therefore, many local peculiarities, 
The sumptuous splendour of the palaces at 
Venice finds but little counterpart in the austerg 
and stately fortress-like buildings of Flo. 
rence. The simple details, the bold rustica. 
tion, the small windows, and the large areg 
of unpierced and solid wall, give a gloomy, 
and almost forbidding aspect, to those latter 
half-fortified dwellings. The Palladian school 
usually rusticated portions of their buildings 
only, preferring such parts as seemed to require 
additional strength, as the ground or basement 
stories. Vignola did this at Caprarola, and he 
also carried up rusticated quoins, at the angles 
of the projections of the upper story. 

This system of markiog the courses has been 
generally adopted in revived Renaissance archi. 
tecture in all countries. Wren used it at St. 
Paul’s, and Inigo Jones at Whitehall, and the 
characteristic Water-gate of the latter in the 
Savoy is a pleasing specimen of the military 
type, similar to that adopted by San Michele. 
The Gothic architects, building with small 
stones, and relying on constructive forms, did 
not care to emphasise the various joints, or to 
maintain regularity of courses; but in Italy, 
the use, in Medizval times, of voussoirs 
to the arches, of different colours, has an 
effect nearly related to a system of rustica- 
tion; and a similar method was common in 
Byzantine and Eastern work. Of late years, it 
has been customary to condemn rustication, and 
it is no doubt liable to abuse. It has, however, 
an appropriateness in many situations, and may 
be used by an architect so as to give scale to 
his work, and to modify the monotonous effect 
of too much plain surface. An example of my 
meaning may be seen at Bridgewater House, 
particularly in the part facing the Green Park. 
The rustication of this front is applied to the 
ground-floor only, over the surface of the wall, 
and at the angles of the projections above, and 
we feel, as we see it, that it is both reasonable 
and effective, and could not have been omitted 
with advantage. 

In speaking thus of rustication, I assume, of 
course, that it represents the jointing of actual 
masonry, and is that which it appears to be. 
The exhibition of sham jointing has not been 
confined to one school or time, for in many old 
buildings may be seen a sort of rustication, 
caused by marking out the walls in regular 
courses, by means of colour. This is very 
different from the system of the Florentines, or 
any other method of legitimate rustication. 

With Palladio, Vignola, and their followers, 
we terminate our examination of the architec- 
tural Renaissance of Italy. Their works illus- 
trate the third and last period of the movement. 
The vigorous efforts of the earlier styles, with 
their elaboration of decorative detail, were over, 
and in their place, men came to substitute a more 
regulated and formal manner, with much know- 
ledge of precedent, and adherence to rules. It 
has been said that Vignola by his treatise on 
proportions, and Palladio by his prescription of 
strict regulations, would have made of archi- 
tecture an exact science, in which precise know- 
ledge might render success certain. This * 
however, very far from being a fair statement 4 
the case, as is proved by the examination . 
Palladio’s own works. It is true that he aime . 
at precision in his application of the orders ; 
but there is nevertheless much variety in his 
different designs, and his arcades at the pantee 
hall of Vicenza, already referred to, are bo 4 
conceived, and happily treated. His << 
were usually refined, and we must ——— 
the difficulties of the task he age = 
discharge. His palaces at ee ee asl 
their faults, have served as mode - 
tects of most civilised countries, and they have 
survived the attacks of the most unsparing ae 
cism. We may, perhaps, realise more fully : nd 
merits of Palladio, when we contrast as 
measured and studied compositions, with 
reckless and bizarre specimens of tricky eee 
of so-called architecture which followed in 





fantastic reaction of later days. 
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In Palladio’s buildings we find occasionally 
the mistake of enormous details misapplied, as 
at the Valmarina Palace ; but in other instances 
an order was used to each story, with details pro- 
perly subordinated. Propriety of detail and pro- 

ion has thus given a fame to Palladio which 
would not have been gained by the picturesque- 
ness of his designs, or the fertility of his inven- 
tive genius. We are, at least, thankful to escape, 
ander his guidance, from the gigantic orders, 
ill-proportioned mouldings, and broken pedi- 
ments, which even the great name of Michel- 
angelo cannot justify. We feel that, at least, 
his architecture is the work of a trained scholar, 
expert inthe use of the materials which a not- 
to.be-forgotten past had placed in his hands. 
His style has influenced the revival of Classical 
architecture throughout modern Europe, in- 
cluding this country. Wren, Jones, Vanbrugh, 
with many others, have followed more or less 
Palladian precedents, and Somerset House, by 
Sir W. Chambers, is just such a building as 
might have been erected by Palladio or 
Vignola. 

The use of Classical architecture is still com- 
mon, although its progress has been checked by 
the Gothic Revival. The increased knowledge 
of the history of architecture has brought to the 
gurface a variety of opinion, often fiercely self- 
assertive. We have heard the architecture 
evolved from the principles of ancient Greece 
and Rome, denounced as inadmissible, and stig- 
matised under the name of Pagan, as unfit for 
the use of Christian men. An active spirit of 
theological revival has led to the restoration of 
our churches, in the old Gothic styles, in which 
they were erected. In the city which boasts 
of St. Paul’s, Medizoval architecture has been 
declared the only form of art admissible for the 
worship of the church. Eloquence of critical 
disquisition, which has never been surpassed, 
has occupied itself with declaring the Renais- 
sance an unholy thing; an evil spirit to be 
exorcised; a fault to be purged by a return to 
the straighter and better ways of Mediwvalism. 
To some among us, the choice of a style might 
almost seem to be a question of morality, rather 
than of architecture. 

In deciding such a question, it must ever be 
remembered that a complete revival cannot but 
beimpossible, whether of the architecture, or of 
the spirit: of the past. The world moves onward, 
while we argue, and each generation has its own 
requirements. An age of Faith is succeeded 
by an age of Inquiry, to be followed, it may be, 
byanera of Superstition. A time of freedom 
presses on the heels of a régime of authority. 
We may copy Greek temples, but we cannot 
be as the Greeks were, or think their thoughts. 
Neither can we revive the Medival spirit by 
clothing our architecture in a Gothic garb. 

It cannot be admitted by reasonable men, 
that limits are to be placed to the adoption 
by mankind of the extension of their powers 
by the increase of knowledge. The employ- 
ment of machinery, for example, sometimes 
80 fiercely denounced, is but a natural con- 
sequence of that use of his intelligence by 
man which has been implanted in his nature by 

prep power, To be for ever protesting against 
the things of to-day is a profitless, as well as 
an easy, task. The evils before us are always 
evident, while those which might be caused, or 
revived, whether by our action or our inactivity, 
are hidden from our view. There are some critics 
~ think the present always bad ; their artists 

ways failures; their own country always 
ree This is not a spirit which is likely to 

7 sp development in architecture. 

tuna ot recall the past, it does not follow 
ad th may not be gainers by its experience, 
ah - ae & new departure. We may fairly 

Md its achievements, and draw precedents 
: 8 treasuries, This is one of the reasons 
anit pe true architect must respect anti- 
= 4 and wish to preserve our ancient monu- 
co 8; and as we know, in these days, all 
ad others have done in ancient times, we 

‘ sorely the responsibility of choice 
sty'e placed upon us. It is not, there- 
be reasonable, that we should be forced to 

Sct one type, and use it for all purpose 
merely becanse . ° pa ° 8, 
Tance of our predecessors did so, in igno- 
contend ed. th, other. Still less can it be fairly 
ourselves _ Wwe'are not at liberty to avail 

eg! he Successive phases of the same style, 

Ae e history of our art shows that such 
racy, Te onsistent with chronological accu- 
architect be not the business of the modern 

is sucesso erect buildings which may deceive 
ts as to the date of their execution. 
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This would be to aim at architectural forgery, 
while our duty is to do our part, in our own day, 
in the same spirit, as that in which our prede- 
cessors worked in theirs. 

We may, therefore, claim the liberty to select 
different architectural types for different things : 
thus, to some of us, the Gothic styles may 
appear the most suited for churches and sacred 
buildings ; and the Italian more appropriate to 
secular work. 

The first of these decisions has already been 
accepted, for the present, at least, in this 
country, and Gothic architecture has been prac- 
tically adopted for church building. It is 
natural that this should be so. The charm of 
our old medizval buildings, and the hallowing 
associations which cling to them, are enough to 
justify such a choice, if justification be needed. 
This is not only, or chiefly a question of archi- 
tecture. We do not want to break with tradi- 
tion, in our ecclesiastical buildings; we prize 
the continuity of our religion; we like to think 
that we are worshipping, as our fathers did, in 
so far as the external forms of our churches are 
concerned. We are glad to free ourselves, if 
only for a time, from the pushing, selfish, bustling 
world,—from the vulgarity of newness,—from 
the ever-active pursuit of the last fashions of 
thought or deed. 

In our venerable cathedrals, we wish for no 
change, we ask for no novelties. As we com- 
mane with past centuries, we find ourselves 
confronted with the old, old realities of human 
life. Here, at any rate, the weary are glad to 
rest : let others agitate for change and newness ; 
for us the Old is better. The most advanced 
science can here do nothing for us; new dis- 
coveries, whether philosophical or architectural, 
have no bearing on the momentous questions, 
which bring worshippers to the churches. There 
has come to us no modern solution of the 
mysteries of life and death, the origin of evil, 
the eternal conflict between right and wrong. 
Our old churches are thus precious to us, for 
what they are. They stand out as beacons on 
a dreary shore, which must not, in the public 
interest, be either removed or tampered with. 

The preservation of such buildings is, therefore, 
our bounden duty, and now that Gothic prin- 
ciples have become well understood, through 
that revival, in which the distinguished archi- 
tect, whose loss I deplored in the first lecture of 
this series, took the leading part, there can be 
no doubt that every architectural student 
should qualify himself for the important 
responsibilities that will be laid upon him, in 
practice. 

Palladio and Vignola did not take more 
pains to study and follow ancient precedents, 
than Sir Gilbert Scott, and the pioneers of 
the English Gothic revival. The conflicts of 
taste waged over the five orders, have found a 
modern parallel, in the discussions we have 
heard of Norman, Early English, Decorated, 
and Perpendicular Gothic, and in the ecclesio- 
logical wrangles of our day, on the religious 
symbolism of First, Second, or Third Pointed. 

In the first stages of a revival, accuracy is diffi- 
cult of attainment, and so it happens that to be 
able to copy well is a distinction. Itis only 
afterwards, that more is asked for, and that an 
originality is required, in the use of accepted 
details. The young architect in an old country 
like our own has great advantages over those 
in more modern lands, such as America and 
our colonies. He has his precedents at his 
door, and can more readily imbibe the spirit of 
the past. It is well that he should do so, pro- 
vided he remembers that modern society has its 
own claims, which must not be set aside in 
favour of antiquarian lore. A system of 
merely retrospective design easily becomes 
archwology instead of architecture; a science 
rather than an art. Architects having the 
courage of their convictions should strive to 
lead the public taste from bizarre oddities 
to sterling merit of design, to think of present 
excellence and future progress, as well as of the 
triumphs of the past. 

While recognising the existing preference for 
Medizval architecture for ecclesiastical works, 
and conceding that in Gothic churches a 
certain amount of actual copying may be de- 
fended, it cannot be allowed that the Classical 
style must of necessity be neglected. The 
Palladian school of architects had a definite 
intention, which was to design a modern style, 
that should be based upon the architecture 
of the Romans. Whatever merit may be as- 
signed to their works, they certainly produced 
buildings unlike any that had previously existed. 





They copied, or intended to copy, literally, the 
details of the orders; but neither Palladio’s 
arcades nor Sansovino’s palaces are direct re- 
productions of actual buildings. They, at least, 
succeeded in applying ancient art to modern use, 
ina manner which has been imitated ever since. 

We have had, in this country, many tastes, 
and various revivals; but through them all, the 
Palladian or Italian manner of Wren and Inigo 
Jones has held its ground, and something of a 
reaction towards it has lately appeared in un- 
expected quarters. ; 

In most European cupitals the chief public 
buildings, as well as almost the whole of the 
private houses, are in this style, however divided 
may be our allegiance at home. If we have 
erected Mediswval Houses of Parliament, the 
French have shown us in their Hétel de Ville of 
Paris, now unfortunately destroyed, how con- 
venient and magnificent a civic building may be 
designed after a Classic manner. The applica- 
tion of the highest class of painting, and of 
the best sculpture, is natural and welcome in 
the case of Classical architecture, the Renais- 
sance of which was fostered and directed by 
painters and sculptors. 

If it be said that such architecture is unsuited 
to our climate, it may be pointed ont that it has 
been generally adopted in climates not much un- 
like our own, and those who have lived in one of 
the solid houses, of simple outline, which the 
architects of the English Renaissance have left 
to us, would not always care to change, to the 
so-called picturesque creations of Modern Gothic, 
with their voluntary carelessness of plan, and 
the maximum of surface of external walls and 
roofs. 

In modern domestic work we must often wel- 

come novelties, which we do not desire to see in 
our churches. We may, in the latter case, be con- 
tent to rest satisfied with piers, which are ob- 
structive, and arches of unnecessarily contracted 
span, while, in secular buildings, convenience 
must rule, and science be invoked to aid 
us to overcome difficulties, and economise 
space. It is not wise of the architect to leave 
such matters to the engineer. He must 
use his art intelligently, being ever ready to 
adapt it to all reasonable requirements, and the 
Renaissance, as a modern style, will apparently 
have less difficulty in accepting this position, 
than the more stern and stiffer types of Medizval 
art. 
. For grand architectural effect, moreover, and 
for the convenience of a spacious interior, 
Classic architecture possesses the dome, if not 
absolutely, at least more fully, than any other 
style. Those among us who are accustomed to 
visit St. Paul’s, cannot even accept, unreservedly, 
the popular doctrine that all our churches must 
of necessity be Gothic. We require in modern 
days, and for Protestant services, wide areas 
more than “long-drawn aisles,” and in few 
other English buildings can anything be seen 
grander than the effect of St. Paul’s during the 
services of the church, with its congregation of 
thousands filling the vast area under the dome, 
and hanging on the words of the preacher, in 
the dim twilight of a winter afternoon. 

A calm review of the history of the Renais- 
sance, and of the circumstances which led to 
it, conducts us to the conclusion that the move- 
ment is not yet over. The Classical tastes 
which gave to it the first impulse, still exist 
among us, and are likely to continue. An archi- 
tecture which can give us solidity and magni- 
ficence; which can adapt itself to purposes of 
utility, and assimilate progressive scientific con- 
struction; which unites elegance of proportion 
with refinement of detail; and which welcomes 
the best efforts of the painter and the sculptor 
in a loving combination of art, cannot be easily 
banished from the modern practice of the 


civilised world. 








Nell Gwynne’s Birthplace at Hereford. 
During the Assize week in Hereford, Baron 
Huddleston walked down Gwynne-street in 
search of the exact spot on which the old cottage 
stood wherein by birth Nellie Gwynne became 
a citizen. There is no vestige of the cottage 
remaining, either to “point a moral or adorn a 
tale.” Two Hereford citizens are ready and 
willing to bear the costof a suitable tablet being 
erected in the garden wall of the Palace, at 
the precise spot where the cottage stood, if the 
Town Council would assist the object so far as 
to make a formal application to the Bishop for 
consent to have his lordship’s boundary-wall 
pierced to receive the carved entablature. 
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BABYLONIAN FOUNDATION STONES, 


Amone the various customs which centre 
round that important event the erection of the 
house or home, there is none so universally met 
with as that of the placing of some particular 
brick or stone, or selected object, as the founda- 
tion record. Strange ceremonies centred round 
the laying of the first stones of many of the 
great edifices which now stand before us as the 
ruined memorials of the heroic past. In China, 
where land and almost every object in nature 
is possessed by the spirits, many and strange 
customs are resorted to in order to propitiate 
these celestial freeholders. Ancient legend 
tells of how, in many of the hoary castles by the 
Rhine, human beings have been immured to 
pacify the supposed anger of an offended 
spiritual landowner. In most of the museums, 
both in England and on the Continent, are to be 
seen stones bearing dedications and invocations 
to the gods, whicn have formed the foundation- 
stones of the great edifices of the Greeks and 
Romans. Considering how prevalent such a 
custom is among nations, both savage and 
civilised, it is but natural that we should expect 
to find some traces of such a custom prevalent 
in that early cradle of the arts and sciences, 
the Babylonian empire. 

It had long been known that the terra-cotta 
cylinders which form such important records of 
the history of {the descendants of Ninus, and 
Semiramis were nearly always to be discovered 
in the foundation-courses of the temples or 
palaces. But these carefully-compiled and 
beautifully-written records of the kings of 
nations were a very great advance on the ruder 
examples which formed the memorial records 
of the most ancient kings of Babylonia. Still it 
is curious to note that these highly-finished 
records, preserved even till the latest periods,— 
the old primitive Akkadian name which had 
served to designate the ruder examples of which 
I shall speak,—they were called the “ Timén”; 
that is literally, “ the floor-mark,” or foundation- 
mark. The word is a compound one, built on a 
similar principle to the numerous Chinese words. 
The first syllable, “ Ti,” means a line, or hori- 
zontal line, in particular, and the second is  mén,” 
the substantive verb “to be.” It is, therefore, 
clear, that these objects indicated the floor or 
foundation course. But the word did not origi- 
nally indicate these elaborately-compiled records, 
which have been so great a treasure to the his- 
torian and the philologist. That most interesting 
compilation which the researches of Assyriologists 
have recovered for us, the cuneiform syllabary 
enables us to see very clearly almost step by step 
the growth of many of the customs of that most 
wonderful people. Here we find the plain per- 
pendicular wedge standing as an ideographic 
representative of such centralised ideas as 
“one,” “ man,” “reed,” “ record,” “ memorial,” 
“spear,” “arrow,” and the Timen or “foun- 
dation record.” Hence we can see very clearly 
that the earliest record of the proprietorship 
of land was the “reed” cut from the adjacent 
river or marsh bank, and stuck in the spot 
where primitive man intended to erect the 
home. 

The spear and arrow were also used, they being 
the daily handlings of the subjects of Nimrod. 

The pictorial nature of the primitive sign 
which represents the house, or home, indicates 
very clearly that it was of the rude wattle and 
dab construction in its earlier stages. Being 
evidently composed of the rough reeds cut from 
the marsh lands on the banks of the dual 
rivers of the delta, and the one tall reed, they 
being on an average 12 ft. or 15 ft. high, would 
form a fitting corner-post as a record and type 
of the corner-stone of after-time. 

The architectural history of the Babylonian 
empire may be very distinctly divided into three 
periods,—the Primitive, a -period the only 
evidence of which is to be found in the record 
of the pictorial signs of the syllabary; the 
second period is the Brick, a period which 
extends from the twenty-third century before 
the Christian era until the end of the Empire, 
but which, in about the eleventh century, gave 
rise to a new style, in which stone and brick 
became combined, and gave the system of 
building which was adopted in the Assyrian and 
later Babylonian palaces. Fine examples of 
this mixed construction of huge, massive brick 
terraces, faced with stone, are to be found in 
the palace of Tiglath-Pilieser, at Kileh Shergat, 
the site of the ancient city of Assur, and in the 
royal residences of Assur-nazir-pal and ‘Shal- 
manesar ITI., at Nimrud or Kalakh. ' 





The brick period gave rise to a new species of 
memorial or foundation record; this was the 
inscribed brick which is so common a record, 
and which became the established custom, every 
brick in some of the great temples being stamped 
with the name and titles of the great king who 
built the edifice. 

The legends on these bricks were very curt, at 
first being confined to the name of the king and 
his pedigree, together with such primitive titles 
as the “Strong Man,” “The King,” and the 
name of the city over which he presided, 
together with the name of the divinity to whom 
the fane was dedicated. These brick legends, 
meagre as their contents are, have still served to 
preserve the names and titles’ of more than a 
hundred Babylonian kings, and to establish 
beyond doubt the site of many of the most 
ancient cities. 

In about the eighteenth century before the 
Christian era a new form of memorial record 
came into use, and was adopted in most of the 
sacred edifices, and as one of these most inter- 
esting records of the past has just come into my 
hands, I will append a translation of the docu- 
ment, which very fully illustrates the character 
of these monuments. 

Most of these interesting records which are 
now in the British Museum are written in the 
most ancient language of Babylonia, the Akka- 
dian or Turannian dialect of the tribes which first 
colonised the delta of Tigris and Euphrates; but 
the one which forms the subject of this notice is 
of great value as being written in the pure 
Semetic dialect of Babylonia, and being, there- 
fore, one of the oldest known,—Semetic docu- 
ments more than six centuries older than the 
Moabite stone. ° 

This monument is a small alabaster tablet of 
fine surface, and evidently a selected stone about 
5 in. broad by 8 in. long, and inscribed on both 
sides. It is curious to note that the stonemason 
who prepared this tablet for the reception of 
the inscription has evidently taken one of the 
terra-cotta tablets as his model, for he has cut 
the alabaster so as to assume a pin-cushion 
shape, rising in the centre,— exactly similar 
to that of a tablet, which, when baked, swells and 
rises into a cushion shape. 

The scribe who wrote the inscription has 
evidently treated it with a true religious devo- 
tion, expending on it great care, and striving to 
attain the greater neatness, and, indeed, some 
degree of ornament. The inscription is care- 
fully written upon lines ruled on the stone, and 
accurately spaced. The script adopted is the 
old archaic type; but, as an example of that 
class, and considering the age of the document, 
it is entirely finely written, nearly equal to the 
documents of many centuries’ later. Before 
proceeding to give any further details of the 
age and importance of this interesting record of 
the past, I will give a translation of the docu- 
ment :— 

1. To Merodach the great Lord, 

2. The giver of fertility from the gods. 

8. The Lord of the Temples of Bit Saggal 
and Bit Zida. 

4, His maker, Khammuragas, 

5. The proclaimed of Anu (Heaven). 

6. The hero of Bel, and the 

7. Offspring of the Shamus (Sun god). 

8. The Prince (Shepherd), the beloved of 
Merodach. 

9. The heroic King. The King 

10. Of the Tribes of Sumir (and) Akkad. 

11. King of the Four Quarters. 

12. Male and female to his 

13. hand he had given. 

14. Their seed to his hand they have poured. 

15. To Merodach his maker, 

16. The Lord’of Barzipa (Borsippa) 

17. His beloved city 

18. Bit Zida, his favourite shrine, 

19. He has made it. 

From this inscription we learn many points of 
greatinterest, both as regards the history, and the 
mythology of the early Semetic population of 
the Tigro-Euphrates delta.’ This temple of the 
god Marduk or Merodach, of which this stone is 
the dedication record, was situated in the city 
of Borsippa, a sacred suburb of Babylon, now 
represented by the mound and ruins of the Birs 
Nimrud, situated about four miles north-east 
of the ruins of Babylon. From this inscription 
we learn that a monarch named Khammuragas, 
whose name indicates him not to be of Semetic 
but Turannian origin, desirous to propitiate the 
great god of the Semetic Babylonians, built for 
him, in the sacred city of Barsippa, a temple 
called Bit Zida, i.¢., “ the House of Perfection.” 





From the canon of the Babylonian kings we 
can trace the date of this religions 
Khammuragas, to be about 1680 B.C., a dats 
which forms an important epoch in the histo 
of Babylonia. Those who have examined the 
collection of early Babylonian antiquities in the 
galleries of the British Museum will note that 
the majority of the inscriptions of this monary 
the reading of whose name is now found, 
beyond doubt, to be Khammuragas, instead of 
the old form, Khammurabi, adopted by early 
decipherers, are written in the ancient aggluti. 
native Turannian Akkadian. Still, however, 
there is in the Central Saloon a most valuabig 
exception to this rule in a bilingual inscription of 
this monarch, written in Akkadian and Semetio, 
on the drapery of a statue,—the two versiong 
being arranged in parallel columns. 

The inscription which I have here translated, 
together with a Semetic text on a clay tablet, 
now in the Louvre, all tend to prove that more 
than thirty-five centuries ago there must have 
existed in Babylonia ® numerous and influential 
class of Semetic origin. 

This monarch, Khammuragas, was tho ruler 
of the Kassite or Cossean tribes who dwelt in 


| the southern provinces of Elam, and who had 


for some time been growing in power. He com. 
bined his forces with the rich trading Semetio 
classes of Babylonia, and succeeded in over. 
throwing the Elamite dynasty, which for some 
time had held rule in the land. In his inscrip. 
tion he assumes the title of the “ Heroic King,” 
and in the bilingual in the British Museum he 
assumes still more grandiloquent attributes: 
such as the “vanquisher of his enemies,” the 
“ maker of war.” There is, however, one most 
important title in this text which proves very 
clearly the idea which, more than five years 
ago, I put forward, that this monarch was found 
in the monuments of the period of his rule under 
two names,—the one Semetic the other Non. 
Semetic. The king here calls himself “ off. 
spring of the god Shamas” ; and in the monu- 
ments of the Kassite dynasty we find this king, 
Khammuragas, occurring at the same time 38 
another king named Samsi-itibna, a name which 
can only be translated “the sun has made.” 
It is, therefore, evident that these names repre. 
sent the same person. ; 

There is another extremely curious fact which 
appears in this short dedicatory legend which 
will be of great interest to the students of an- 
thropology. In lines eleven and twelve, the 
monarch mentions “the people of the four 
quarters, male and female.” Now, in the Semetio 
inscriptions of the purely Semetic period, it is 
extremely rare to find any mention of female; 
but among the Akkadians the women were re 
spected and protected, and the mother bore the 
beautiful title of the “house goddess.” It, 
therefore, shows the dual ethnic influences which 
were at work. This monarch, Khammuragas, 
seems, from his records, to have been & great 
patron of the builder’s trade, as carried on = 
that period, and even to have exceeded by os 
greatness of his work many of the kings w0 
succeeded to the throne. : 

Bricks inscribed with many of his legends are 
found in the foundation.courses of the temples 
of Babylon, Borsippa, Ur, Erech; and, a 
sort of outpost palace on the borders of ~ 
Elamite provinces of his realm, he built in th 
neighbourhood of Baghdad a small maids 
the ruins of which stone and cena monuments 
bearing his legends have been found. 

he chief end greatest of his works have = 
the great canals which he constructed ade 
neighbourhood of Babylon. The largest of t <4 
was called “The River of Shehemaragy ths 
Joy of Men,” and is probably represented y ot 
large canal on the north-west of Baby eh ’ 
perhaps, by the Nahr Malkah, or Royal pep 

At the time when the foundation even be 
written, the Babylonians appear to ae pire 
regular chronological system ; for, in : ar 
mercial documents of the period we fin bern 
they date by the year of important km sat 
he two principal of these epochs are t at 
when Khammuragas, “the River ae 
Khammur, the Joy of Men, opened, 

“erty . tion in the 
event which is recorded in the inscriptio! ile by 
French collection now published in Ag 8 at 
M. Menant, and a second great event is t ct vd; 
when the king made the temple of Me hich 
which is recorded by the foundation-stone 
I have translated. f 

There appear to have been two ge 

reserving these precious records n 

P B. : hey were pl 
cases, as with the cylinders, they w' np ere" 
ini prepared cavities in the foundatio 
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Being placed there with all the ceremonies 
attendant’ upon great religious events; victims 
were slain, and prayers said to the gods, the 
king’s protectors. Another mode was to place 
stone tablets of the class to which the present 
example belongs,—in a stone or metal cist,covered 
by a lid, and bury them beneath the altar, or in 
some sacred spot inthe temple. Such are some 
of the facts to be gathered from this short 
pnt interesting inscription, which, thirty-five 
centuries ago, was written for a pious king, 
and which at the present day forms the subject 
of my article. ; 

In my next contribution I intend to give an 
account of some most interesting antiquities 
which were discovered by Mr. Hormuzd 
Rassam, in his excavations on the mound of 
Ballawat, including an Assyrian foundation- 
stone. W. Sr. C. B. 








“HISTOIRE ET THEORIE DE 
L’ARCHITECTURE.” 


We have already, and at some length, noticed 
the general scope and some of the views in detail 
of M. Lesueur (see p. 217, ante), chiefly in regard 
to Egyptian architecture and its influence on the 
subsequent development of the art. 

Turning to his chapters on Greek architecture, 
we find in the introductory chapter a full recog- 
nition of the fact, the significance of which has 
hardly, perhaps, been sufficiently appreciated, 
that on the soil of Greece itself there is little or 
nothing to furnish us with the materials for 
judging of the mode of development of their 
beautifully-perfected and logical architecture. 
The fact affords remarkable evidence of the 
active mind of the notion and their aspiration 
for progress and perfection. Much of what 
would have formed the links in the chain must 
have been destroyed and rebuilt, in contradic- 
tion of the modern principles which would be 
inculeated by a society for the preservation of 
ancient buildings. -The other fact in Greek 
architecture which is equally remarkable is the 
existence, and, to a great extent, at the same 
time, of styles of detail so radically diverse as 
those illustrated in the Doric, Ionic, and 
Corinthian buildings. People who take asuper- 
ficial view of Greek architecture often speak of 
it as if these three stood in a relation of 
sequence to one another, as if they illustrated 
the progress from a simple and stern to an 
ornate architecture, which is so familiar a fact 
in many pages of architectural history; and, in 
one sense, they perhaps may be thus regarded,— 
since it is at least obvious that Doric was the 
style most early employed, and that Ionic and 
Corinthian came in as somewhat later fashions. 
But the peculiarity of the matter is that there 
18 no connexion between such leading details as 
the three capitals, for example, of the three 
styles. The development of several forms of 
Gothic capital from one another is perfectly 
obvious, and, in fact, after pure Norman 
18 once left, is so continuous that it is hardly 
possible to fix the dates at which the changes 
can be said to have taken place; and the 
Roman composite capital, also, is a direct 
descendant from, and a logical development 
of, the Corinthian capital. But the three 
forms of capital as existing in Greek architec- 
ture have no such historic relation ; they are all 
designed on different principles and lines, and 
hot one of them could be evolved out of the 
others, The conclusion necessarily is that they 
were successively chosen, developed, and adopted 
8 & matter of deliberate choice and artistic in- 
tention; and the importance of this fact in its 

aring upon our estimate of Greek architecture 
can hardly be overrated. In fact, it has an-im- 
— meaning in regard to architecture gene- 
dic “d 3 for it is a fact which is directly contra- 
- 4 of the theor » 80 much favoured by 
‘etiret writers on architecture, that this art is 
ees, governed in its developments by what 
in é, be called Spontaneous generation. Much 
in othic architecture might be brought forward 

. opposition to this theory ; but in regard to 
yer architecture, at all events, the existence 
pe ms oe different orders side by side is 
in bm *~ proof that the Greek architects, 
inns — of their art, deliberately chose 
tern a as worth working out, and were 
id oh led merely by the unconscious pro- 
Fations ‘be & simple form to successive elabo- 
Gothic aut little and little in the way which 
ini ties Wt illustrates ; and having worked 
they vesai’eg rf they considered a perfect form, 

ve had no desire to depart from 





or to go beyond this merely for the sake of 
variety. 

In architecture, however, it is true that er 
nihilo nihil fit, and we are not to infer that the 
Greek architects invented their styles out of 
nothing. In the case of the Doric it has long 
been recognised that they were indebted to 
Egypt for the originating motive, and the con- 
nexion is not difficult to trace. Where are we 
to look for the originating motives of the Ionic 
and Corinthian capitals ? Some eminent critics 
refer them both to Asia Minor, and adduce 
examples of work having a sufficient resem- 
blance to give colour enough to the theory, 
which is, besides, in accordance with what is 
believed to be the most probable ethnological 
theory of Greek connexion. The evidence, 
however, is scattered and fragmentary, rather 
such as to give colour to the supposition than 
to furnish any connected argument for it. And 
one point in the Asiatic theory of Greek orders 
has always seemed to us very much open to 
question ; that, namely, which derives the Ionic 
order from a detail of a Persian form of capital 
in which similar scrolls or volutes occur placed 
vertically, not horizontally. It is not in accord- 
ance with anything we know of in architectural 
development that a form should be taken from 
one position and deliberately turned round, so 
to speak, and made to serve a new func- 
tion of design (which is really what the 
change in question would amount to). It is 
almost as if one were to transmute a Gothic 
capital into a boss. We looked with some inte- 
rest through M. Lesueur’s pages to see if he had 
any definite suggestion to make as to the origin 
of the Ionic and Corinthian capitals, and are not 
disappointed. He has formulated pretty posi- 
tively the theory that they are both, like the 
Doric capital, of Egyptian origin. It will appear, 
no doubt, at first view, difficult for those to 
whom the idea is new to trace the connexion ; 
and it may. be said that M. Lesueur has so 
obviously adopted the idea of a very close rela- 
tion between Egypt and Greece, that one must 
allow something for the proclivities of a theory 
which would naturally lead towards the empha- 
sising of any such similarities between Egyptian 
and Grecian work as would seem to support the 
theory. But his suggestion on the subject is 
ingenious, novel, and, so far as the Corinthian 
capital is concerned, it has the merit of suggest- 
ing transmutations, which are natural and not 
improbable in themselves, although in this case, 
too, we have lost the intermediate steps of the 
change which might have rendered;the argu- 
ment conclusive. But he refers the Corinthian 
capital to the larger and principal form of 
Egyptian lotus capital as found at Karnac and 
elsewhere,—the capital with the spreading bell. 


Although the aspect of the Egyptian capital, 


with its foliage merely lined out on the surface 
of the bell, appears at first sight different enough 
from that of the Corinthian capital, the shape of 
the bell is there in both, with very considerable 
similitude, and, as Quatremére De Quincy puts it, 
the Egyptians used in their capitals the plant of 
their own country, and the Greeks, in adopting 
the same principle in a capital founded upon the 
general form of the Egyptian capital, naturally 
took the plant in turn of their country. So far De 
Quincy’s argument, which M. Lesueur quotes as 
an important witness in his favour, though we 
observe that he does not pay by any means the 
same degree of respect to De Quincy where that 
author’s opinions are adverse to his own. How- 
ever, in this case we are inclined to think both 
are right; and we may add on our own part 
that the distinction between the two styles of 
capital in regard to carving and relief is not 
more than the difference of the materials in 
which they are executed would almost inevitably 
lead to in the end, even if we were to find early 
examples of Corinthian capitals approaching 
much more closely to the Egyptian type. The 
case of the Ionic capital is more doubtful; in 
fact, the genealogy suggested for it strikes us 
as decidedly whimsical. M. Lesueur derives it 
from a form of Egyptian capital which consists 
of the head of Isis with the hair, at least a very 
distant conventional semblance of hair, descend- 
ing in a heavy fillet on each side of the face. 
His idea is that the Ionic capital is a Greek 
adaptation of this with the fillets of hair coiled 
round in a scroll instead of descending perpen- 
dicularly ; the representation of the face having 
disappeared in the process of the advancing 
severity of Greek architectural ideas, but the 
shape of the rounded chin of Isis still existing, 
as a kind of “survival,” in the dip of the fillets 
which connect the two spirals on the face of 


—— 


the capital. In support of this idea the author 
refers to the fanciful notions of Vitruvius in 
regard to the Ionic order, to the effect that th 
Greeks twined round the fillets of the Jonie 
capital to represent the manner of curling 
round the hair in a woman’s coiffwre, and 
that they increased and made more conspicuous 
the flutings of the shaft to represent the long 
folds of the robe. If there were any certainty 
or probability that Vitruvius was in this case 
repeating an idea actually borrowed from the 
Greeks, the illustration would no doubt be very 
much to the purpose; but it is impossible to 
believe that it is anything more than mere 
romancing on his part; and the whole theory, 
ingenious and pretty as it is in a way, seems 
to us a great deal too far-fetched and im- 
probable. 

If there is, indeed, any connexion between the 
Ionic and the Isis-headed capitals, we want a 
great many intermediate steps in the connexion 
to make it evident; it must have been a very 
gradual and almost insensible evolution of the 
one form from the other, and we certainly ought 
to find some traces of the intermediate steps 
either in Egypt or in Greece: and the idea that 
the Ionic volutes could have had in the Greek 
mind any relation to curls of hair is tacitly con- 
tradicted by the fact that there is no repre- 
sentation in Greek sculpture of such @ coiffure us 
that would imply. We do not believe that the 
origin of the Ionic capital can ever now be satis- 
factorily traced; but its feeling seems to us to 
indicate almost unmistakably an Asiatic con- 
nexion, and has no consonance with anything 
known in Egyptian work. 

The chapters of the book which are devoted 
to Greek architecture, and which form about 
one-half the volume, run to a great extent into 
what we can only call architecture by arith- 
metic. Over and over again we have tables of 
heights and subdivisions of heights, and every 
temple the proportionate heights in which do 
not correspond with any other example, is made 
into a separate variety: so that Doric architec- 
ture is credited with almost as many distinct 
varieties as there are examples in existence. 
What is the use or the sense of this, except to 
make a show of learning, and to create diffi- 
culties and intricacies to perplex the memory of 
the student, we profess ourselves quite unable 
to understand. Some of the special announce- 
ments in regard to the older temples, the early 
examples of Doric, are rather startling. M. 
Lesueur has come to the conclusion that the 
Temple at Corinth is not an old Greek building 
at all, but an archaism constructed by the 
Romans! He has discovered “des indices cer- 
tains’ which prove this, but we do not learn 
what they are, except that the entasis of the 
columns is “ affreusement exagérée,”’ and that an 
entasis is not required except in a column resting 
on a base (but he gives no reason for this state- 
ment either). He does not tell us why this is, or 
how we are to excuse or account for the entasis in 
the Parthenon columns: The only other reason 
for this theory about the Corinth temple is that 
Mummins sacked and destroyed Corinth 146 
B.C., and that it is inconceivable that this 
temple should have been spared. Is it, however, 
any more conceivable ‘that the Romans, having 
destroyed the existing Doric temples at Corinth, 
should subsequently have built an imitation of 
them deliberately? It would require a good 
many more “ indices certains” than M. Lesueur 
has supplied us with to make us believe that. 
A page or two further on we are equally struck 
by the curious theory started about the great 
temple of Pastum, that-an earthquake has 
partially submerged it beneath the sea, and that 
it has subsequently risen again; by another 
earthquake we presume. The author might well 
comment on its remarkable state of preserva- 
tion after this. Some of the other remains, the 
“ portico,” for instance, show, it is admitted, no 
traces of this submersion, which must therefore 
have been effected, and the subsequent upheaval 
have followed, within a very short period, unless 
we accept M. Lesueur’s theory that the temple of 
Ceres and the portico are, like the temple of 
Corinth, late Roman imitations, a judgment 
passed upon them chiefly on account, again, of 
the disproportionate entasis of the columns. 
Whether this theory and that in regard to the 
Corinth Temple are really worth any considera- 
tion or not, we should hardly wish to say posi- 
tively without having made a fresh examination 
of them on the spot; but certainly the idea of 
the Romans, who were so peculiarly practical 
builders, having anticipated the modern archi- 
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mitations, seem’ inherently about as improbable 
as anything could well be. 

We can hardly undertake to follow the author 
through the various rules and regulations of 
architectural desiga, many of which seem 
evolved from very insufficient and even fanciful 
premises. He has derived from Egyptian archi- 


ture, for example, the principle that ‘ the] pe 


shorter are the columns, the greater should be 
the number of the flutes” ; but supposing that 
it is possible to bring examples to countenance 
the idea that such a rule was adopted by the 
Egyptians, what is the use of it in relation to 
architectural design? It would appear to us 
to be, on the whole, a mistaken idea, and there 
is certainly no connected evidence of the Greeks 
having adopted it. It is true that the short 
order of the Pwstum temple has twenty-four 
flutes, and finding it so (and apparently for no 
other reason than because he finds it so) M. 
Lesueur says “ the hexametrique order demands 
imperiously that we should raise the number of 
the flutes to twenty-four.” It is impossible to 
see any logical or artistic reason for this, and 
the author quite ignores the one really good and 
comprehensible motive which can be given (and 
was first stated, we believe, by Mr. E. L. 
Garbett) for preferring twenty flutes to either 
sixteen or twenty-four, viz., that this number 
brings an edge of the fluting under the angle of 
the abacus, und the flat of the fluting under the 
centre of the abacus, and thus establishes (as 
in the Parthenon) a more direct relation in 
design between the shaft of the column and its 
capital. Of M. Lesueur’s remarks on the curved 
lines of the Parthenon we have already spoken ; 
he, however, admits one “ courbe trés-réelle”’ as 
existing in the Parthenon, that of the columns, 
which, however, he dismisses with a good deal of 
contempt. He states that it was merely aquestion 
of a large arc of a circle, but that even that way 
of regarding it is only of use as a geometrical illus- 
tration, the centre of the arc being two far away 
for any practical use, and that “ dans la pratique, 
on se serveit déj’ probablement d'une régle 

liant,” a bent rule we suppose being intended 

y this expression. Mr. Penrose has explicitly 
stated that the curve is a hyperbola, and that 
in those places where the surface is sufficiently 
in preservation to be minutely measured, the 
actual carve hardly differs from the calculated 
curve by the thickness of a sheet of writing- 
paper; and we are content to accept Mr. Pen- 
rose for facts, at all events. And then M. 
Lesueur supposes this curve was got in a kind of 
approximate manner by a bent rod. It is diffi- 
cult to read such nonsense with patience. Is 
the idea of drawing out the curve correctly, 
and then taking templates from it, beyond the 
experience of the Professor of Theory at the 
School of the Beaux Arts? At that rate, it 
would seem to be all theory and no practice in 
that institution. Before quitting the subject of 
the Parthenon, we must credit M. Lesueur for 
the one point in his criticism of the refinements 
of that building which seems to have some 
reason in it. He objects to the building of the 
walls with a deviation inwards from the per- 
pendicular, simply on the ground that it is bad 
building; he would not object to it if it were an 
external batter for optical effect, with a perpen- 
dicular face inward, but he objects to the “ sur- 
plomb” of the whole wall of the cella: and 
this is at least a reasonable and comprehensible 
objection. At the same time it may be urged 
in reply that the over-sailing is so slight as to 
have no practical effect on the stability of the 
walls, and that the optical considerations which 
led to the adoption of a diminution upwards of 
the external lines, viz..—the admitted tendency 
of parallelograms with vertical sides to appear 
larger at the top, would operate equally in the 
interior of the building. 

Into the long examinations and criticisms of 
the respective restorations of the Mausoleum 
= hag Pallan, and of the temple of Ephesus by 

. Wood, we cannot here enter; they are 
special subjects in themselves, and seem to 
occupy & disproportionate space in a book which 

‘esses to represent the “‘ History and Theory 
of Architecture” at large. But the more we 
consider the book, the more we are astonished 
that such a title as this should be claimed for it. 
The whole course of architecture, from the 
eleventh to the sixteenth centuries, is “ polished 
off,” as one may say, in a single sentence, to 
the effect that the monuments of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries in France are the logical 
development of the Roman system of construc- 
tion, and that unfortunately the decadence of 
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the thirteenth century, by the introduction of 
the Teutonic style, and continued to the end of 
the sixteenth century. In Italy the revival of 
architecture came just at the epoch of the 
greatest decadence “ chez nous” :—“ If we had 
continued to follow the tradition after the 
twelfth century, the Renaissance would have ap- 
ared in France three centuries sooner than 
in Italy.” And Rheims and Amiens would never 
have been built; and this M. Lesueur would 
have regarded as a gain to architecture! It 
does not seem to be considered worth while 
even to recognise the fact that generations of 
cultured people have looked on the Medizval 
cathedrals as among the great glories of archi- 
tecture, and as the source of some of the highest 
aspirations with which art has furnished them. 
Truly we may be pardoned for again saying 
that it is difficult to read such stuff with 
patience. 

Regarding the book merely as a study of 
“the orders” (which is what it really is), it 
contains an important and useful collection of 
facts, which might, however, have been made 
more valuable by more copious illustration. It 
contains theories a good many of which have 
the merit of originality, and some of which are 
very suggestive; but some, on the other hand, 
exceedingly fanciful and improbable, and based 
certainly upon no sufficient data; and the 
author’s apparent facility for seeing facts in 
such a light as to support his own theories (and 
in such a light only in many cases) is so 
marked as to compel us to be very cautious 
in even accepting his facts where they are not 
such as are supported by the general knowledge 
and experience of architectural students: and 
this again much weakens the value of the work 
even as @ collection of facts. Ip regard to the 
view which is prevalent throughout, as to the 
method of design of Classic architecture and the 
method to be followed in studying it, we should 
say that what might be called the mathematical 
view of architecture is far too much insisted 
upon in those points on which it is most open to 
question (for instance, in all the complicated 
rules as to proportionate heights in various 
orders or varieties of orders) and the value of 
which is really very arbitrary; and it is ignored 
and undervalued in those very points, such as 
the optical corrections of the Parthenon, which 
really have a practical meaning and are based 
on physical facts. This is an unsatisfactory 
summary to have to make even if the book be 
regarded only in the light of a guide in the his- 
torical study of antique architecture. But if 
we regard it, as from the title we presume is in- 
tended, as a basis for the practice of architecture 
by the modern architect, we should say that 
nothing could be more likely to check and to 
freeze the development of genius, fancy, or 
originality, in young architects, than to have 
presented to them as a text-book this collection 
of frigid calculations, under the name of archi- 
tectural design. It is not in this way that new 
life and interest will be put into modern archi- 
tecture; and asthe book is not a safe or an 
accurate guide even in the narrow view of archi- 
tecture which it recommends, we cannot see 
anything to justify the flourish of trumpets 
with which it has been sent across the Channel, 
nor can we congratulate our neighbours on the 
adoption, in their much-vaunted national school 
of art, of a theory of architectural instruction so 
rigid, formal, and lifeless as that conveyed in 
the laborious pages of their Professor of Archi- 
tecture. 











THE DEAD LOCK OF THE 
THAMES VALLEY DRAINAGE. 


THE rejection by the House of Commons of 
the Bill for the drainage, or, more properly 
speaking, for the outfall sewerage, of a large 
district of the Thames Valley, is a very in- 
tructive illustration of the truth of the view 
which we originally took of the Public Health 
Act of 1872. We have not been present ona 
single occasion, or seen any comprehensive 
report of any meeting for the discussion of 
sanitary measures, in which the inefficiency of 
that measure has not been made a ground of 
complaint by those who were desirous for sani- 
tary improvement. The local power, instead 
of being rendered automatic, has been simply 
frittered away by the creation of a number of 
unconnected, uninstructed, unregulated, local 
authorities. No doubt the Local Government 
Board has done all in its power to aid; but that 
power has been purposely curtailed by the Act. 





architecture commenced to make itself felt, in 


Even such a useful and inoffensive step as the 
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publication of an annual report of the proceea 
ings of each local authority, for sanitary py,, 
poses alone, has yet to be asked for. Wha: 
information is given is buried in the thick yo] 
of the Reports of the Local Government 
The public are only aware that locul indebted. 
ness is increasing at an enormous rate; that in 
some places (perhaps in more than some) the 
sanitary rates have been swollen to a | 
amount, without any measure of a radical nature 
for the disposal of sewage having been even 
attempted; and that in certain cases, ag for 
instance at Bournemouth, expensive works arg 
now being carried on on a principle which 
according to some of the most reliable autho. 
rities as to sanitary matters, will have the 
result of making the place uninhabitable, by 
the discharge of concentrated and unpurified 
sewage into the sea. Again, there is the stand. 
ing complaint of the sanitary officers, that their 
reports meet no attention because the autho. 
rities to whom they address them have the 
fatuity to treat them as waste paper,—from the 
want of any superintending general authority, 
Month after month, year after year, there has 
been a dull uniformity of reports of this nature, 
And the resolutions of the Congress on Water 
Supply held last May at the rooms of the Society 
of Arts do not seem to have had any better 
sequence or result than the hosts of proposals 
that have preceded them. 

To these old griefs, arising from the want of 
organised system, is now added a new proof 
of the impossibility of self-originated organisa. 
tion. We have seen, with the advice of the 
officers of the Local Government Board, that the 
various towns and districts in the Thames 
Valley between the metropolis and Windsor, 
have come to Parliament in order to authorise, 
on their joint behalf, the execution of that 
scheme which, out of twenty-three, was finally 
taken to be the best. Into the merits of that 
scheme we do not enter. It seems to be wholly 
unimportant whether it were the ablest scien. 
tific. plan or the most notorious job and bungle 
that can be conceived. The result is much the 
same. The concentrated power of the opposition 
is in excess of the power of the promoters. So, 
we imagine, it always will be, as long as the 
morcellement adopted in 1872 is not removed. 
The strength of the numerous party which says 
“No” will always over-balance that of the 
feeble union that says “ Yes.” 

It is probable that the experience of our rail- 
ways was taken by the framers of the Act of 
1872 as their guide. ‘Self-constituted bodies,” 
they may have argued, “ prepared their plans, 
raised their capital, and obtained their Acts of 
Parliament. Local Sanitary Authorities, espe- 
cially as they have only to find the money in 
the pockets of the ratepayers, will do the 
same.” 

The analogy is superficial. Even as to the 
railway companies, the waste of money involved 
by allowing them to scramble helter-skelter for 
the traffic of the country has been estimated as 
from a fourth to a third of their entire capital. 
But these bodies had the strong incentive of the 
hope of gain. This the local authorities have 
not, or, at all events, ought notto have. It needs 
much to bring a Board of this nature up to the 
point of deciding on one measure out of dozens, 
of agreeing with rivals or opponents, and 
finally applying for an Act of Parliament. Very 
often no one would be better pleased than the 
promoters of such a measure for the applica- 
tion to be refused. To expect the energy, the 
practised skill, and the fearless expenditure 
that characterised the early days of railway 
legislation from Mr. Stansfeld’s “Sanitary 
Authorities,” is puerile. Indeed, it would be @ 
sore day for the ratepayers if such an expecta- 
tion were fulfilled. But what is the alternative ? 
Dead-lock. 

Such is now the case with regard to “ 
Thames Valley scheme. What is to be done 
Who will recommend the melee rat 
again?” Why should an application to Farh 
og more enecaaial in 1880 than in 1879? Or “a 
in any subsequent year ? Meantime what is to , 
done? Coerce the patet ty Lge pr 
Have they not a good re ‘It is 
fault,” thoy will 49 “it . that of the House 
of Commons. We did all that men could do. 
We gave up each something for the sg er 
common agreement. We called for the bes 
advice. We took council of the Local Gone 
ment Inspector. We spared no cost. We ho 
to Parliament only to be ignominiously kic 
out. We cannot and will not play this game 











year after year.” The probability will be th 
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ity will ref: t 
spirit or capaci refuse to 
ee rd the Looal Boards, and that the autono- 
mous regulation of sanitary measures will, by- 
and-by, either be handed over to those who 
think they can make something out of their 

ition as councillors, or collapse in utter hope- 
jessness. What does the Local Government 
Board suggest by way of remedy? We pre- 
dicted what has occurred. 








AUCTIONEERS. 

AvcriONEERS, a8 a class of professional men, 
are almost wholly a growth of quite modern 
times, though it is true that we find these 
rsons mentioned at a very early period in 
connexion with certain practices common in 
ancient Rome. For among the Romans there 
were, broadly speaking, two classes of auctions, 
which may be called the civil and military. 
The first was the auctio hereditaria, which was 
the public sale of the property of deceased 
persons, when the sale was usually managed by 
a certain number of argentarii, or bankers, and 
the one of these who actually registered the 
sales and received payments was termed magister 
auctionis. The military auction, or the auctio 
sub hasta,—the auction under the spear,—was 
when military spoils were disposed of by the 
soldiers. A spear was erected in the ground, 
and at this spot the sale took place. But, as we 
have already said, it is during modern times, 
and to meet modern requirements, that auction- 
eers have become a very numerous body. So 
far back as the reign of Charles II., auctioneers 
were employed in this country, but it is the 
increase of wealth, the constant distribution of 
lands, houses, and geods, and the easiness of 
locomotion, which have caused auctioneers to 
increase and multiply as they have done during 
the present century. It was, therefore, by no 
means unfitting, and indeed was time, that a 
sketch of their history, position, and duties, 
should find its way into print, and Mr. Squibbs 
in his recently-issued work* has touched upon 
all these points compendiously and clearly. At 
the same time, there are one or two adverse 
criticisms to which this book seems to be open. 
For example, in chapter IX. we have “a short 
history of property law.” Of course, some 
knowledge of the laws regulating the tenure 
and descent of real and personal property is 
necessary for the proper fulfilment of an 
auctioneer’s duties, but in the first place it is 
wholly impossible in five-and-twenty pages to 
give even a satisfactory sketch of the laws 
relating to property ; and, in the next, it is not 
sufficiently relevant to the duties and liabilities 
of auctioneers as to make it advisable to 
put into a small book twenty-five pages of 
matter which the reader will obtain much more 
satisfactorily from elementary legal works. Such 
sentences, too, as the following, we should have 
thought, have very little to do with public sales. 
Society would have no existence without some 
code of civil government ; property could not be 
acquired without some law to govern both its 
acquisition and its exclusive enjoyment.” We 
expect next to be told that “an auctioneer 
must eat in order to live, and his business 
cannot be carried on without cash to pay 
hog clerks,” and so on. Nor is it strictly 
fear gPont to go into a description of the 
nig system in Medisval England, and when 
® tnd ourselves conveyed in a few pages 

m it down to Lord Cairns’s Land Transf 
weet toes irns’s Land Transfer 
a bied aie at we are having even more than 
Mr sie oa of our law of property. Again, 
mt 8 will find that those who desire to 
a the legal decisions which he quotes will 
wht — his work with the friendly eye with 
a os the whole it deserves to be viewed 
which ey discover the slips and inaccuracies 
“a have crept in in regard to the references. 
but ve, without seeking for such on purpose, 
oe td in going through this work, marked 
ha and we should be able to find a 
js ozen by seeking for further slips. Thus, 
ras 49, we find the case of Sykes v. Giles re- 
- to Meeson & Welsby’s Reports without 
a one of the sixteen volumes being given ; 
of Pa page 67 we find the reference to the case 
ca v. Farebrother as being C. L. R. &c.| 
“gad — we suppose, from knowing some- 
the C egal matters, means the first volume 
b whi ‘pee — “a the — oe 
a regular puzzle 
‘the non-logal reader. ne 
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But it will not be out of place to give one or 
two of the leading propositions in regard to 
auctioneers’ duties and liabilities which have 
been formulated clearly and distinctly by means 
of judicial decisions. A large number of these 
decisions have been satisfactorily collected in 
Mr. Squibbs’s work, and form indeed the most 
useful part of this book. 

One of the principles which may be first 
noted, since it is connected with the initial part 
of the auction, is one which has twice been the 
subject of legal decisions,—first of all, a good 
many years ago; secondly, in the year 1873. 
It is that an advertisement of a sale is a mere 
declaration, and does not amount to a contract 
with any one who may act upon it, nor is ita 
warrant that all the articles advertised will be put 
up for sale. In this instance the sale was at Bury 
St. Edmunds. A commission-broker went down 
from London on the third day, and found all the 
lots were withdrawn, and therefore brought an 
action against the auctioneer for loss of time 
and expenses, but the latter obtained a judgment 
on the above principle. 

Another point of interest is that a bidder may 
always retract before the hammer is down, so 
that once a bid is not necessarily always a bid. 
In the case in which this was decided, a buyer bid 
401. for the article which was put up, and then 
asked whether the auctioneer would warrant its 
weight ; upon his refusal to do so the would-be 
purchaser declared he would not have it. It was, 
nevertheless knocked down to him; but when 
the matter came before the law-courts it was 
decided that he had full liberty to retract if he 
desired, so long as the hammer had not fallen 
to his bid. 

Another point of some importance is the 
difference in regard to the power of an auctioneer 
to make a binding contract at and after a sale. 
We need at this time of day hardly point out 
the cardinal axiom, settled by several cases, 
that an auctioneer has authority to make a bind. 
ing contract between seller and buyer, by in- 
serting the buyer’s name in his book. But it is 
important to notice that this authority does not 
continue after a sale, so that if some lots are 
not disposed of, and after the sale a person 
enters into a contract with the auctioneer to 
buy the unsold lots, or some of them, the latter 
must obtain the purchaser’s signature to the 
contract, otherwise the vendor will be unable to 
maintain an action against him for the price 
agreed upon. In the instance before us, an 
auctioneer put up some timber for sale, several 
lots of which were ultimately not sold. There- 
upon, some days after the sale, a person named 
Carr called on the auctioneer and selected two 
of the unsold lots, which he agreed to purchase, 
and the auctioneer then, in Carr’s presence, 
wrote his (Carr’s) name in the sale catalogue 
opposite these lots. But, said the Court of 
Exchequer, this was not a binding contract, 
for “ here the auctioneer signed Carr’s name, 
not purporting to act for him, but as the person 
who sold the goods.” And here we may con- 
clude with a final and important principle to 
which the case leads, namely, that if by any 
inadvertence at an auction the auctioneer 
does not make a binding contract between 
buyer and seller, so that the latter, for instance, 
fails to obtain the price of the house or goods 
sold, the auctioneer is liable in damages on 
the ground of negligence. The leading and 
last case upon this point was decided in 
1874, and the main fact was, that the auc- 
tioneer’s clerk signed the purchaser’s name in 
the sales-ledger, which contained nothing but 
the number of the lot and the subject-matter of 
such lot: hence there was no sufficient connexion 
with the catalogue and conditions of sale as to 
make a binding and legal memorandum. Hence, 
too, the vendor was defeated in an action against 
the purchaser, and immediately brought his 
claim for damages against the auctioneer, the 
Coart deciding that such an action was quite 
available. 

With this proposition, that the auctioneer is 
liable for any negligence in the performance-of 
kis daties, we may conclude-this paper, since it 
would not be fair to Mr. Squibbs to take all the 
—_— or interesting parts bodily out of his 

ook. 

There is only one further point which we 
would notice, and that is Mr. Squibbs’s com- 
plaint that the 101. annual licence is too high. 
The writer points to solicitors, who pay 9. or 
6l.; but he should bear in mind that before a 
solicitor can have his name on the rolls he has 
to pay other fees; so has a barrister; and both 
of these have a long and expensive technical 





education to go through. Without in any way 
underrating auctioneers, we may fairly say that 
so long as a man has had a good, solid, and 
broad education, and is quick in taking note of 
what passes around him, and in assimilating 
information, he requires very little of the tech- 
nical training which is necessary for the lawyer, 
the doctor, er the architect. 








THE NEAR FUTURE OF VENICE. 


Ir is at a moment when all of us are disposed 
to look seriously upon the near future of our 
own country, when our Prime Minister, on a 
recent important occasion, in speaking of the 
prosperity of England, referred to the past 
power of our old enemies the Dutch, and the 
vanished splendour of the home of his ancestors, 
that the question of the near future of Venice 
has been brought under the consideration of 
patriotic Italians and the world at large; a 
question interesting to ourselves at the present 
moment from its bearings on our own position. 

The past of Venice has been a maritime one ; 
her future equally depends upon the sea, almost 
entirely deserted by Venetian ships since the 
fall of the republic at the end of the last 
century. Nearly 400 years ago, when Venice 
was at the height of her prosperity, the future 
of the state was looked forward to with appre- 
hension by the long-headed councillors of the 
Doge, and the strange position of the city, 
which, from its very foundation, had served as 
its protection, it was seen might in time be 
destroyed. 

Sismondi, in his fascinating pages, has long 
since made us all familiar with the early com- 
mencement of Venice, its situation, the forma- 
tion of the lagoons, and of the numerous islands 
lying at the united mouths of the Adige, the 
Brenta, and the Piave. In the early years of 
the sixteenth century, this position of Venice, 
situated in the shallow lagoons, yearly made 
shallower by the contivual deposits washed 
down by the rivers, raised the fears of the 
famous engineer, Fra Giocondo, who, by his 
precautionary measures by cutting deep water- 
channels, saved Venice from an early solution 
of the problem of her near future. Vasari tells 
us of this incident,—one which, by the way, was 
not referred to in the course of a valuable 
lecture recently delivered by Sig. Fambri to the 
Venetian circolo artistico on “The Future of 
Venice.” 

It was with an interesting quotation from an 
early source (theoldest known document relating 
to Venice) that Sig. Fambri commenced his 
lecture ; the letter from Cassiodorus, secretary, 
in the sixth century, of the wise and virtuous 
Theodoric, to the Venetians, asking their assist- 
ance; the orator, forgetting the argument of 
his letter, describes somewhat naively to the 
Venetians themselves, to whom it is addressed, 
the strength of their position, their industry, 
activity, and liberty. In no “other country do 
riches and poverty,” he writes, “live onsuch equal 
terms. The same food is supplied to all tables, 
the same thatch covers each house. The com- 
merce of salt is your principal occupation, and 
the instruments necessary for this take with 
you, the place of the plough and the sickle.” 

It is not our purpose to enter into the discur- 
sive, even if interesting, details of Sig. Fambri’s 
lecture (printed at length in the Gazetta di 
Venezia); we come, therefore, to that portion 
more directly bearing on the question, and the 
criticism of Sig. Fambri on the views recently 
expressed of Sig. Manfrin regarding the “ Future 
of Venice.” . 

Passing rapidly over the conclusive details of 
the statistics of Venetian industry, one point is 
beyond question proved,—that the Venice of 
1872 is in a worse condition than that of 1845, 
even when under the detested Austrians; while 
further statistics unmistakably show the by no 
means comforting fact that the sum yearly paid 
in town dues on articles of consumption taken 
into the city exceeds by half a million of francs 
(some 20,0001.) that of any other city in the 
province of Venetia. 

To these facts,—dispiriting signs for the 
future,—what remedies are proposed by Sig. 
Manfrin ? According to him, the city of 
Venice shows in the present day an inclination 
towards agricultural pursuits, which have so 
long formed the wealth of the terra firma pro- 
vinces, and a tempting picture is held up in the 
success of the project of draining the Haarlem 
Sea in Holland. With this view, the shallow 
lagune morte (those near the mainland, and 
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entirely unaffected by the tide, Venice itself 
being situated in the laguna viva) are to be filled 
up and used for cultivation. By this means there 
would take place an active immigration that 
would restore to the capital the commerce of past 
days, and thus soon would be noticed a gradual 
and material transformation. Incidentally, Sig. 
Manfrin warns the Venetians from relying too 
much on strangers. They, he says, do not raise 
in any important degree the economic level 
and still less the moral. 

Criticising this proposition, Sig. Fambri en- 
tirely puts aside the idea of filling up the lagoon 
(with an area of something more than five 
hundred millions of square métres of water 
surface), to carry out which project, he tells us, 
would require the finding, bringing, and distri- 
bution of some two millions of cubic métres of 
materials,—an idea worthy the conception of a 
Jules Verne alone, and demanding an enormous 
outlay of capital. There are others, again, who 
speak of allowing the rivers to do their work 
of drying up the lagoons by their annual deposits 
of alluvium; this process, it must not be over- 
looked, however, would take centuries to carry out. 

To all such proposals, Sig. Fambri objects, 
and very decidedly states as his opinion that the 
idea of filling up the lagoons will never be 
carried out, at the same time urging that this 
view, though held by many others, should not 
prevent the project from being properly studied. 

Two centuries ago Benedetto Castelli, the 
friend of Galileo, prophesied that the insular 
position of Venice could not be insured for ever, 
nor the lagoon be kept open. He added, how- 
ever, that the danger might be staved off for 
“many many centuries.” With such a predic- 
tion from so experienced an authority the more 
patriotic lovers of water-girt Venice may rest 
satisfied. 

With, at the utmost, a third of the expense 
necessary at present to enlarge the port of 
Genoa, the Porto del Lido may be re-opened and 
the lagoons rendered as accessible as those of 
Malamocco. The channelling of the rivers and 
the clearing of this ancient gateway are a con- 
dition, not alone of the future prosperity of 
Venice, but of her very existence; a complete 
freedom of entry, and the re-establishment of all 
the accessories of the old commerce are as 
equally urgent, and then the symbolic ceremony 
of Ascension-day, and the solemn marriage of 
the Doge with the Adriatic may again be fraught 
with as much meaning as in the days of the past. 
Then the royal yacht of King Umberto will be 
able to land at the famous Piazzetta, as did, in 
the old days of the glorious past, the galleys of 
Enrico Dandolo and Sebastiano Venier. 

What is necessary for the future prosperity of 
Venice is, in the opinion of Sig. Fambri, the pro- 
duction of those objects indispensable for the 
refinements of every-day life, objects which 
render our existence convenient and agreeable ; 
an opinion amply justified by the example of 
Paris in its manufacture of such objets which 
may be said to form, at least, two-thirds of the 
extraordinary industry and riches of the capital 
of France. 

Venice has inherited from the past more than 
a usual share of noble monuments, attracting 
yearly many thousands of visitors, but Venice 
has inherited besides more than one source of 
important revenue. The glass, for which she 
has been famous since the Middle Ages, has 
invaded the world ; her mosaic work is renowned 
her Medisval and Renaissance furniture is ad- 
mired by the numerous visitors, and the beauti- 
ful lace which (thanks to the efforts, if we 
mistake not, of Lady Marian Alford, Lady 
Layard, and others) now employs several 
thousand women who produce work, ranging in 
value from the modest sum of three halfpence a 
yard to eighty and a hundred pounds, is justly 
prized by the world. All that is necessary to 
render active these artistic industries, so well 
suited to the good-natured, light-hearted, Vene- 
tian population, which Goldoni has with such 
skill portrayed in more than one of his brilliant 
comedies, is the modern spirit of association. 

: It was with truth that the late Massimo 
d Azegli remarked, that, Italy formed, the 
Italians must be made; to the Venetians this 
18 particularly applicable. Venice, in her 
struggle for supremacy, received more than one 
severe blow: the conquest of Constantinople, 
the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, the 
baseness of a Manin who allowed the republic 
to fall, alone redeemed by the patriotism of 
that other Manin who but yesterday, as it seems, 
tried to raise the republic to its old height, and 
partially succeeded. : 





On the re-formation of the Porto del Lido 
hangs, so to speak, the problem of the near 
future of Venice; her geographical position is 
secure, safer even than ever, called upon to play 
an important part in the commerce of the East ; 
Lesseps has already virtually restored to Venice 
all that the discoveries of Diaz and Vasco di 
Gama deprived her of. 

The Edinburgh Review, in a recent article, 
“ Venice Defended,” has praised the custom of 
the old Venetian families in sending their sons 
out into the world to make them men and mer- 
chants. But a maritime life, though the sea 
may be regarded as the principal field of action 
for the Venice of the future, would come less 
easily to the Venetians than might be at first 
supposed. When the republic was destroyed, 
all activity was suspended. Commerce, when 
happily pursued, consists of a multiplicity of 
well-organised relations, and is brought to a 
stand-still when some sudden shock breaks but 
a few threads of its complicated machinery. 
To the destruction of the republic came the 
long torpid period of the first Empire; the 
stout timbers of the laid-up vessels of the state 
were riddled by the worm, and the traditionary 
occupation of the Venetians interrupted by the 
lapse of a comparatively idle generation, could 
not be taken up again. 

Venice must begin again from a new point, 
not alone relying on her past inheritance of the 
sea, but on her art and industry to help her out 
in the problem of her future, whose past has 
been rendered so glorious by the serious art of 
Titian and Giorgione, and the gayer and more 
attractive traditions of Paul Veronese; the 
first foundations of this future are already laid 
in the noble city in which so much romance has 
been centered, in the art and industry which 
only recently have been carefully described in 
the pages of M. Charles Yriarte’s capital work 
on Venice, by a portion of a review of which, 
by Philippe Burty, we cannot do better than 
close this article :—‘ The brilliant and delicate 
splendour of her atmosphere, the courtesy of 
her inhabitants, the silence of her thoroughfares, 
without horses and without children (the children 
are all brought up on terra firma), the grace of her 
very poverty, the complaisance of her learned 
librarians and the curators of her museums, the 
facilities of her material and intellectual life, 
left the sweet and well-ordered impression upon 
me of a sort of vast convent, similar to the 
one described by Rabelais under the name of 
‘L’Abbaye de Thélémes.’ One must think of 
Venice often, talk about her in low tones with a 
friend,—and not look at her in photographs.” 

Treviso. 








NEW GREEK CHURCH, AND NEW 
SYNAGOGUE, BAYSWATER. 


VISIT OF THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


On Saturday last the Architectural Associa- 
tion visited two buildings of exceptional interest, 
both situate in Petersburg-place, Bayswater. 

The first building visited was the new Greek 
Church, now practically completed structurally, 
although much remains to be done in the way 
of internal fittings and decorations. The deco- 
rative portions of the work will, however, be 
taken in hand as occasion offers after the open- 
ing, which is fixed tv take place at Easter. The 
building, of which Mr. J. O. Scott is the archi- 
tect, is one of extreme interest. It consists on 
plan of a Greek cross, the central area being 
covered by a hemispherical dome, 42 ft. in 
diameter. This dome is lighted by twelve 
small windows, and to the height of 2 ft. above 
the window-heads, is of brickwork, the upper 
portion being entirely of concrete composed of 
Portland cement, gravel, brick ballast, stone 
chippings, &c.,in proportions which were deter- 
mined by a careful series of experiments. The 
concrete portion of the dome is 14 in. thick at 
the springing, and 9 in. thick at top. The 
height from floor level to underside of centre of 
dome is about 75 ft. The church is not “ orien- 
tated,” but stands nearly north and south, the 
altar being placed in the centre of a semicir- 
cular apse formed in the northern arm of the 
Greek cross of which the plan consists. This 
recess is flanked on either side by a shallower 
recess, the three recesses all communicating. 
The semicircular arches spanning the four arms 
of the cross are of concrete, the span being that 
of the diameter of the dome, viz., 42 ft. The 
eastern and western arms of the cross are, like 
the northern arm (in which the altar recess is 
placed) comparatively shallow, but the southern 


arm is more deeply recessed, and is crossed } 
gallery, partly beneath which is the ent i 
vestibule. The total length from north” 
south is 119 ft. 43 in., the extreme width na 
88 ft. 9 in. The whole of the surface of ms 
dome will ultimately be richly decorateg 
probably in mosaics, and the pendentivog and 
the concrete arches spanning the arms of {h, 
cross will be decorated in like manner, Near} 
the whole of the wall surface internally wil] be 
covered with various-coloured foreign marbles 
and what brickwork is intended to he lef 
exposed internally is red, relieved with Bath 
stone. Beneath the drum of the dome is 
cornice of red terra-cotta. Externally, the 
building is of yellow stock bricks, relieved with 
red terra-cotta string-courses and bands of 
red brickwork. The clerk of the works, yy; 
Thomas Leigh, received the visitors, and was 
good enough to explain in detail many matterg 
into which we will not enter at the present time 
hoping shortly to have an opportunity of fally 
describing the building. The contractors arg 
Messrs. Kirk & Randall, of Woolwich, their 
foreman being Mr. Leake. 

At the new Synagogue, the visitors were rm. 
ceived by Mr. Audsley. Inourlast volume (p. 779) 
we gave a perspective view of the exterior of the 
building, which is now nearly completed, with 
the exception of the decorative work, the greater 
part of which is deferred for the present. The 
synagogue has a frontage of about 71 ft. to 
Petersburg-place, and a depth of about 100 tt,, 
and is well lighted on all four sides. The main 
entrance is by a recessed porch in the centre of 
the west frontage, flanked by two turrets which 
terminate with minarets. There are, in addi. 
tion, two subsidiary entrances at the north-east 
and south-east corners. There are four stair. 
cases, leading to the galleries. The dimensions 
of the building on the ground floor are 65 ft. 
by 61 ft., and on the gallery level, 83 ft. by 
61 ft., and it is calculated that the entire build- 
ing will accommodate about 900 worshippers, 
although seating for a much smaller number 
is provided in the first instance. The sittings 
are of pitch-pine, and the gallery-fronts, doors, 
and other joinery work are of the same wood, 
having a remarkably beautiful “figure” or 
grain. The whole of the pitch-pine used came 
from Liverpool, Mr. Audsley stating that pitch- 
pine of good quality was scarcely to be had in 
London, although it was always to be obtained 
in Liverpool. The style is Byzantine. The in- 
ternal arrangements differ somewhat from those 
which usually obtain in the orthodox London syna- 
gogues, the ark being in the nature of a shrine 
placed in an apse or vaulted recess. The ark 
and tribune or reading-desk are of marble 
and Caen stone, the stone wherever used being 
coloured and decorated with gold-leaf. The 
exterior of the building is of red brick, with 
dressings of red Mansfield stone. Mr. N. 8. 
Joseph, of Coleman-street, and Messrs. Audsley, 
of Liverpool, are the joint architects. The 
works of the substructure have been carried out 
by Messrs. Adamson & Son, of Turnham-greet, 
and those of the superstructure by Mr. George 
Shaw, Mr. Petheridge being general foreman. 





LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE. 
NEW BROAD-STREET, CITY. 


Tux building,—a view of which we give,—18 
erected over the Metropolitan Railway, which 
passes under the eastern end of New Broad- 
street, City, the Metropolitan Station being 
erected over the railway on one side, and this 
building on the other, immediately opposite. 

The foundations of the building, therefore, 
consists of three massive wrought-iron girders, 
each about 5 ft. deep, thrown across the railway 
and resting upon the embankment-walls at the 
east and west ends of the structure, and upon 
three massive iron columns placed intermediately 
about one-third the length from the western 
abutment wall. 

The weight of the building has been of neces- 
sity adapted to the safe load these girders (pre- 
viously erected by the railway company) wo 
carry (viz., about 300 tons each), for which = 
pose the weights of the walls and — ms 
been carefully taken out and calcalated, an tit 
height of the building was kept down to an 
having been originally intended to have = : 
story. The staircase, intended to be of stone; 
is made of oak, for lightness and strength. lg 

The building is planned to contain four 8 * 
on the ground-floor, and twelve sets of offices 





the several floors above. The arrangement of 
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jan is simple. A staircase, placed in the 
bentte at the rear of the entrance doorway, 
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to a corridor running longitudinally in 
the centre of the building (lighted by windows 
at one end, and by the centre staircase windows 
— O sional walls, including chimneys, are 
all carried by strongly-constructed wrought- 
jron girders running transversely across the 
building, and bearing on the three main girders 
previously mentioned. The whole of the front 
is executed in Portland stone. 

It will thus be seen that the railway company 
utilise @ valuable frontage, and obtain a large 
rental, viz., upwards of 1,000/. per annum, as 
ground-rent, being at the rate of about 10s. per 
foot over the superficial area thus realised, 
facing, a8 the building does, an important 
thoroughfare, and being in close proximity to 
four railway stations. 

These offices were designed by, and erected 
ander, the joint superintendence of Mr, Edward 
Burnell and Mr. Henry 8. Legg, architects, 
Messrs. Newman & Mann being the builders. 
The carving was executed by Mr. Bradford, of 
Kennington. 








THE MANCHESTER HOTEL, 
ALDERSGATE STREET. 


A very large building for the Manchester 
Hotel Company has been in progress for some 
time in Aldersgate-street, close to the Metro- 
politan Railway Station. It is Gothic in style, 
with mullioned windows, gables, finials, and a 
clock-turret at the angle. Our engraving repre- 
sents the Aldersgate-street front and a portion 
of the return side, but this extends far down the 
side street, Long-lane. Messrs. Bateman & Corser 
are the architects, and Mr. Brass is the builder, 
the amount of the first contract being about 
40,0001. Mr. Goodwin is the clerk of the works. 

The old line of frontage to Aldersgate-street 
and Long-lane has been considerably set back 
to give a width of 45 ft. to both streets, and the 
circular corner set back 22 ft. to facilitate the 
great traffic to the adjoining Meat and Poultry 
Markets, and the railway station, also the large 
business traffic in the Barbican. The building 
will have two other street frontages to Cloth 
and New streets, the site being nearly isolated. 
On the ground-floor is a lofty coffee-room, 50 ft. 
by 382 ft.; a smoking-room, 60 ft. by 24 ft.; 
commercial-room, 35 ft. by 28 ft., with corridors 
of communication. 

Towards Aldersgate-street and Long-lane are 
retail shops; that at the corner of Long-lane 
and Cloth-street it is proposed using as a re- 
staurant, which will greatly reduce the rental 
chargeable to the hotel. 

On the first floor are two billiard-rooms, one 
public and the other private, with separate stair- 
case not communicating with the sitting and bed 
rooms. 

The building will contain upwards of two 
hundred bed-rooms, exclusive of servants’ accom- 
modation and sitting-rooms. 

In the basement are the necessary servants’ 
offices, stores, &c., with coal-vaults under the 
pavements. The kitchen and culinary offices 
are on the top story, with necessary supply and 
service-lifts. A large luggage-lift is provided 
adjoining the central staircase from the base- 
ment to the top story. The building will be 
fitted with baths, warming apparatus, and other 
modern appliances. 

The exterior is of red brick walling, with 
stone dressings to openings, and other deco- 
rated finishings, as shown in the view. 

The hotel is being erected by the Manchester 
Hotel Company, the freeholders being Messrs. 
Tubbs & Lewis, of Noble-street, City, and is 
intended to Supply a long-felt want of hotel 
accommodation for commercial men and others 
having business in the City. The site, being in 
the centre of 1 i ing w. 

of large and increasing warehouse 
accommodation, near the meat and other 
Benet, and close to the Metropolitan Railway 
tation, is most conveniently placed. 
on large geometrical staircase in stone from 
ttom to top of the building, is a good piece of 
. — fe = aga prefer, nevertheless, 
itional su i 
outer ends of the steps. en ee 
Praag the progress of the building some little 
ge has been made in the arrangement of 
eae the doorway shown there having been 
the se to the front in Aldersgate-street, and 
po ra rien being used as ashop-front. The 
+ ta preferred that our view should show 
original design, 
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The mass of the building in Long-lane is com- 





pleted externally, but the upper part of the 
Aldersgate-street front has been delayed by the 
objection of neighbours, a cause now too often 
interfering with the architecture of our streets. 








THE ART DECORATION OF THE STAGE. 


Tis was the subject of a lecture delivered 
on the 6th inst. by Mr. Walter James Allen, at a 
meeting of the Society of the Fine Arts, Con- 
duit-street. The Marquis of Townshend pre- 
sided during the earlier part of the meeting, 
and in taking the chair prefaced the lecture by 
a few remarks in reference to the work of the 
Society, with which he has lately become con- 
nected as a member of the Council. His lord- 
ship observed that the society was doing a 
useful work in promoting the study and appre- 
ciation of the fine arts. All classes of the com- 
munity must receive benefit by the promotion of 
the objects which the society had at heart, for art 
appealed to the highest feelings of which human 
nature was capable. Next to Religion there 
was nothing so elevating as Art. We lived in 
days when we were likely to see the poorest classes 
appreciate and enjoy thoroughly the noblest 
works of art, 

Mr. Allen then proceeded with his lecture. 
He commenced by saying that in the time of 
Elizabeth, the decoration of the stage was very 
poor, the only accessories consisting of hangings 
of tapestry, the floor being strewn with rushes. 
Most of the halls of the different inns of 
court had been the scenes of dramatic success. 
In such halls the stage merely consisted of a plat- 
form, and the entrances and exits were by steps 
at each end, so that the performers had to enter 
and leave the stage in the sight of the audience. 
It is strange that such a state of things could 
possibly have existed,—the absurdity seems so 
great for an actor, after a great burst of pathos, 
to calmly leave the platform or stage and delibe- 
rately walk down-stairs. There could be no doubt 
that the scenes of the modern theatre help the 
illusion greatly, breaking, as they do, the actor 
away from the spectators. But the art decora- 
tion of the stage must have advanced rapidly, 
for the Globe Theatre in Southwark was de- 
stroyed owing to the circumstance that Shaks- 
peare’s “ Henry VIII.” was placed on the stage 
with all necessary decorations, so complete, in fact, 
that real cannon were fired, and some of the real 
wadding alighting on the “thatched hide” with 
which Taylor, the water-poet, told us the build- 
ing was covered, the theatre was burnt down 
in avery realistic manner. The art decoration of 
the stage in the reign of Queen Anne must 
have been in a curious state. Booth, who was 
the original Cato in Addison’s tragedy of that 
name, is referred to in Pope’s line as appearing 
in— 

*¢ Flowing wig and lacquer’d chair,”’ 
Fancy the stern Roman in a Ramillies wig 
and a chair of the rococo sort of Queen Anne’s 
time! It was not necessary to say much of the 
progress of stage decoration between the time 
of Queen Anne and the latter part of the last 
century. We looked with wonder at the por- 
traits still preserved to us of the great actors of 
the period. To think of Macbeth arrayed in 
scarlet coat, blue facings, powdered wig, jack- 
boots, spurs, &c., and Hamlet in black court 
dress! Canaletti supplied the scenery for His 
Majesty’s Theatre in the Haymarket, when 
George III. was king, as did also Paul de 
Loutherbourg. The scenery in those days de- 
pended more on the artist than on either the 
property-man or the carpenter, though in turn- 
ing up the different gazettes and newspapers 
between the middle and the end of the last cen- 
tury, we find constant descriptions of the most 
gorgeous scenery for the pantomimes, where the 
property-man and the carpenter must have 
done very important work. Tothe late Madame 
Vestris must be given great praise for having 
done immense service in this important art, by 
her wonderful taste and judgment, as shown in 
the plays produced in the different theatres 
under her management, though Mr. Allen sus- 
pected that that great master of poetic fancy, 
the veteran Planché, had a great deal to do with 
these graceful productions. But the revivals 


presented to the public by the great tragedian, 
William Charles Macready, must still be very 
vivid in the memories of many yet living. The 
arrangement of the vineyard scene in Handel’s 
“ Acis and Galatea” was in its way perfect. 
The whole of the vast stage was brilliantly 
illuminated. The scenery, supplied by those 
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giants in art, Clarkson Stanfield and David 


Roberts, was of an order never seen before, and 
probably never equalled since. To Macready 
must be given the praise of having brought for- 
ward Stanfield and Roberts, who elevated scene- 
painting to an art, and who made it a splendid 
field for landscape-painters. Great as they 
were, we have still spared to us some who are 
not unworthy successors, —such as William 
Beverley, William Callcott (whose scenery at the 
Lyceum, under the management of Madame 
Celeste, was perfect). Again, Hawes Craven 
at the Lyceum is setting an example of 
trae art which is a great satire on the intense 
and vulgar realism of some other theatres. At 
the Strand Theatre, where the stage is very 
limited, the scene-painter, H. P. Hall, manages 
to secure an effect of space which shows ina 
thorough manner the knowledge of his art. The 
late lamented Samuel Phelps thoroughly under- 
stood the art-decoration of the stage, and at 
Sadler’s Wells, under his management, the 
scenery was always perfect, sound in its prin- 
ciples, and never too glaring. The dresses were 
archelogically correct, and in perfect harmony. 
Contemporary with Samuel Phelps was Charles 
Kean, a highly-cultivated gentleman, and, in the 
opinion of many, a very great actor. Of his 
great abilities there could be no question. At 
the Princess’s Theatre he produced a series of 
Shaksperian revivals which for magnificence 
have probably never been surpassed. The 
Banquet Scene in Byron’s “ Sardanapalus,” the 
Rising of Phobus in the “Winter's Tale,” 
Cardinal Wolsey’s Revels at York-place, were 
the talk of the town; but the art-decoration 
was overdone. The delays between the acts, 
the time taken to work the different scenes, and, 
if the expression might be allowed, the monotony 
of splendour, all combined to break the interest 
of the play itself, and in reality the gorgeousness 
of the frame entirely killed the picture. Butin 
some of the productions at the Princess’s under 
Charles Kean there was shown a rare apprecia- 
tion of the true art-decoration of the stage. Of 
Mr. Fechter’s archeological knowledge of cos- 
tume the lecturer related the following anec- 
dote :—When Fechter had the Lyceum Theatre, 
some years after his first performance in London, 
he went into the wardrobe, and, taking up a 
dress for a piece then being rehearsed, said, 
“For whom is this?” The reply was, “ For 
Mr. So-and-so,” who had to play a part in the 
piece. Fechter answered, “Yes, it is. very 
pretty so far as it goes, but it goes rather 
too far. You have absolutely got a space of 
about 150 years in one costume! Give me a 
pencil and some paper.” He sat down, and 
there and then drew the dress perfectly correct. 
In most theatres, the gas was either too strong 
for a light scene or too dark for a sombre one. But 
in the revival of Hamlet at the Lyceum, by the 
judicious lowering of lights in some parts and 
by raising them in others, the production of 
what may be called accidental effect is most 
successfully attained. People went to the 
theatre to see the acting, to listen to the play. 
The acting and the play ought to be as planets, 
the scenery and decorations as satellites, as in a 
picture the background should be subservient to 
the subject, and ought to help to produce the 
harmony necessary for the general effect. But 
although good acting would cover almost any 
amount of bad scenery, theatrical managers 
might, at a much less cost than was now incurred, 
attain much better results than were seen at 
present, if in every theatre could be appointed an 
artist (using the word in its broadest sense) who, 
having a keen appreciation of art in its various 
phases, and working cordially with the principal 
performers, could direct the action of the piece 
completely, and arrange the grouping so that 
the stage pictare should look unstudied, and 
help the action of the play. All art was careful 
art, and the more careful the art the more it 
was hidden. ae 

Mr. Cave Thomas, who took the chair in 
succession to Lord Townshend, moved, and 
Captain Mercier seconded, a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Allen for his interesting lecture. 








National Art Training School, South 
Kensin .—The annual prize of 101., granted 
by the Royal Historical Society for an essay on 
Art History, to be competed for by the male and 
female students of the above school, has been 
awarded to Mr. W. J. Merritt, for an essay “On 
the Influence of Greek Art in Italy, France, 
England, and Germany, from 1300 A.D. to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century.” 
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ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION Hansard, and led toa long discussion, the opinion 
SOCIETY. being very generally expressed that the “ Dic- 

. tionary” should be finished with the same degree 

ee AT AS SET en of completeness of information and copiousness 


A sPECIAL meeting of the subscribers of this| of jjlustration that characterised the earlier 
society was held on Wednesday afternoon last| parts. It was also the opinion of some speakers 
- 9, Conduit-street, Mr. John Whichcord in the | that the subscribers would rather increase their 
chair. subscriptions by a guinea or two than that the 

Mr. Arthur Cates, hon. sec., read the report | work should not be completed in a manner 
of the Committee, which contained the following | worthy of the profession and of the Society. 
passages :— The report was adopted, on the understanding 
' it the posted ia Meeting: Cen — a, that the views expressed during the discussion 

» & Sel rt 0- * A 
ats tha tiaaiiien to saoneal cai > cen at Be would be further considered by the Committee. 
on the “Dictionary of Architecture ’’ in accordance wit The officers and committee were then re- 
the recommendations crntelned inthe “" peg - elected, Professor Hayter Lewis being elected 
acce such special meeting. ing upon is 7 
authority,the Committee proceeded to instruct Mr, Wyatt | 202- treasurer in the room of the late Mr. Sydney 
Papworth to renew his labours on the basis of the new Smirke. 
terms so agreed upon, and in result there was issued at the 
compniting in 264 pages thefletters MN, O, with Tie, | THE SOCIAL NECESSITY FOR POPULAR 
pages, Table of Contents _and Indexes to the Plates AND PRACTICAL TEACHING OF 
Acton pay tm te gala SANITARY SCIENCE. 
The audited balance-sheet, dated June 27th, 1878, A paper on this subject was read by Mr. 


appended hereto, sets out the financial condition of the m 
Soviety after the entire cost of producing and issuing the | Josh. J. Pope, M.R.C.8., at the Society of Arts, 


oun were a er — — one Apri, |°2 the 5th inst., Dr. Richardson in the chair. 
appears ere: m a) e Dalance in nd in ’ : + ; 
1874, tam been 1,290/. 7s. 11d., and the receipts =. to In the COursO of the discussion which took 
June Ist, 1878, 6712. 6s. Gd. ; the total available capital was | Place at its close, Mr. Hale said he considered 
gy pod while oo ae os Pye it a matter for regret that none of the gentle- 
° ° . maining in hand an . . 

available for further proceeding with the“ Dictionary” | 60 Who came i sae a rere 
was 1,112. 7s, 8d. Thus, without any call on the old sub- | able to point to any house which the public might 
scribers, the production of the volume last issued and the | inspect as an example of what a healthy house 
— s vag four years have only reduced the | should be. 
capi . Os. 3d, Rees . 

All debts and outstanding liabilities having been cleared | The Secretary (Mr. Wood) said it might be 
off, the entire balance of 1,112/. 7s. 8d. was available for | interesting if he mentioned what the Society of 
the continuation of the work. This is the more satis- Arts had been trying to do in connexion with 


ay eae ae noni] J entcis det tenon this subject. In 1876, an examination in 


meeting, has the ex a . 
siderably pe ene but in the printing and all other|domestic economy, which included health, 
ceoeeas, Se -_ ~~ P pemagen «a Aaa ae ope be clothing, housekeeping, thrift, and cookery, was 
poe ee a oh pone yey = es nme | instituted, and in that year there were thirty- 
The result, which is shown on the balance-sheet, has | seven candidates, eight of whom were examined 
ae eee ee aes Seek heboer ot eteation, ond jin health; in 1077, the uembers nose to 
the comm) wish to express the obligation of the societ ° ° : ° 
to two or three members by whose exertions the accession ninety-seven, thirty-five taking health as_their 
of several new subscribers has been obtained, and to| subject; and, in 1878, there were 170, of 
o> hope that the mores thus shown will induce | whom sixty took up health. A considerable 
others to a like exertion, so that the next financial state- number were students from the Birkbeck Insti- 


ment may present a result as satisfactory as that zs 
cabultted,- se neni tution, who had profited by Mr. Pope’s instruc- 


Bon a a a wide neastitie — vals raggeon 4 tions. The domestic economy examinations in 
of Arc’ ure’’ may be found to be acceptable, and it f ae . : 
rests only with the members of the Society to make it | the Education Code a limited to girls, whilst 
known, and to secure the disposal of the few copies re- | the Society’s examinations were open to both 
maining available for new subscribers, ; sexes. The reasons for the change in the con- 
The committee would urge on those who, possessing the ditions of the Prince Consort’s prize were these. 


earlier issues, have not continued their subscriptions,—not . ‘Gre ° 
to delay acquiring those portions deficient,—since, as the |‘'he subjects of examination were of various 


stock diminishes, it has been found expedient to raise the | degrees of difficulty, and it was thought by the 
price. Council, after a good deal of discussion, that 


In order to afford opportunity of acquiring the continua- : ° = 
tion to those who might not be entitled otherwise to receive | the subjects included under domestic economy 


it, the Committee fixed the price of the new part, M, N,O,| were of rather an easier nature, and perhaps 
at 21, 12s, 6d., and determined that the annual issues, lent themselves more readily to cramming than 


which hitherto had been charged at 11. 1s., the former sub- . : A 
scription rate, should, for the future, be charged 11. 5s. ; | Some of the other subjects, such as arithmetic 


the subscription for the ‘‘ Dictionary,” so far as funds |or languages. It was, therefore, decided that 
a * be provided for its production, beingin one sum, 211, the domestic economy subjects should not 


tisfactory, from one point of view, as the condition of ° fs 
the Society may from the balance-sheet appear to be, the | Count equally with the other subjects. 


experience gained by the production of the letters M, N,| Mr. C. Cook said that only last week there 
O, and the commencement of P, has convinced the Com- was a letter in the Times complaining of the bad 


mittee that it is only by a careful system of condensation resis ‘ 
that it will be possible to approach a realisation of the | Ventilation of Westminster Hall. He hoped 


anticipation formed in 1874, and submitted to the special | that in the New Law Courts this would be seen 
meeting on May 21st of that year; and much must depend |¢o9, There was & good plan of ventilation in the 


on the additional funds obtained by further disposal to ne ops * 
members of the stock. Under _ eineeaadioness, how. | British Museum, the opening of a door opened 


ever, the condensation referred to appears to be essential, | a ventilator, and the shutting of it opened 
as the only means by which the work in hand can be com- | another. He thought clothing was an important 
pleted within reasonable limits of time and expenditure, f th biect d asked what ld b 
and with any proper relation to the funds likely to be part of tl @ subject, and asked what cou e 
available; the Committee, therefore, intend, with the | more ridiculous or unhealthy than a chimney- 
——- hg 4 to devote their best endeavours pot hat. 

thus to attain this end. ° ° 

In recent years, in almost every report it has been the Major Webber remarked that few, if any, 
sad duty of the Committee to lament the loss of some | could claim that they had always lived healthy 
earnest friend or valued contributor to the work, and this | ]ives, or inhabited healthy homes; but, by coming 
occasion forms no exception. The death of Mr. Sydney h J h ines shen diemmaiitied: th ted 
Smirke, R.A., will be in the memory of the subscribers: | bherethat evening, hey show! at they wanter 
his earnest labours on behalf of the Society from the period | to improve. He quite agreed, however, that it 
- rvs a ~ pong ye on or the | would bea good thing if there were a range of 

ates of illustrations, the care and learning dis di ; x 
the revision of the MS., and the attention pala to the | dwellings anywhere suitable for those who could 
interests of the Society in fulfilling the duties of trea- | only pay a small rent, which could be pointed to 
me for so many years, make his loss one deeply to be | as models of what such houses ought to be, and 
elt. *) 98 . 

More recently death has removed another valued friend he was sorry that no such building existed. ‘ He 
and assistant in Mr. Charles Charnock Nelson, whose | remembered some years ago, when the Society 
— scene peg Nag eaientee ¢ articles and appointed a committee for investigating the 
riti ru re) e ‘*Dictionary’’ during revision . . * ° * 
have, en the commencement of the work, Roos of the different kinds of sanitary appliances, ib bi ae 
highest value; while the conductor of the text testifies to | Suggested that one or two small dwellings 
the valuable information obtained from Mr. Nelson’s ex-| should be built and fitted up with all suitable 
tensive reading in a as well as English literature, and appliances would not be too expensive for ordi- 


‘ i t by him for th i i “ x 
i ddation snd eee“ Nt of ine. ieee nary use. It had always struck him that this 


Mr, Wyatt Papworth continues his labours in the pre-| was one means of instructing the public, which 
paration of the manuscript for the continuation of the| was much wanted, and if money were forth- 


* Dictionary ’’; much of the letter P is printed, while a ° ° s 
further quantity is ready for setting up. ese labours, it | COMINg, he thought it would be better spent in 


is needless to say, are very onerous; so that any contribu- | that way than in giving prizes. In the Exhibi- 
tions to the text will be thankfully received by him; and |¢ion of Paris, in 1867, there was a very useful 
as the number of the revisers of the sheets is now seriously instance of this kind of thing, in a set of model 


diminished, he would gladly take advantage of further 7 acdeeeh 
assistance, if any subscriber will kindly offer his services | barracks, showing how such buildings could be 








for such an occasional purpose. made healthy even when crowded with men. 
The Chairman formally moved that the report}] Mr. Blashfield thought it would be extremely 

and balance-sheet be adopted, and that the com- | difficult to lay down a law as to the building of 

mittee be authorised to proceed as therein re-| houses. The scheme of building round London 


take a very powerful Act of Parliament to deal 
with it. Mr. Chadwick, some years ago, w 
this matter received a great deal of attent: 
laid down some very useful schemes for health 
dwellings of a small and cheap character, anj 
from that time cottage building had improved 
to a considerable extent. It would be invidioys 
to mention names, but in the Midland countiag 
there were several noblemen who were buildi 
cottages of brick and stone, well drained, und fit 
for people to occupy. There were also in some 
of the new houses being built in London exes). 
lent modes of ventilation and drainage adopted 
but these were not allalike. New schemes wars 
being brought forward almost daily, and it 
would not do to make one unvarying rule, 
Something of this sort was going on at Cam. 
bridge. There was a great scheme for venti. 
lating the Post-office, which he had been jp. 
formed was a very efficient one. Every day new 
schemes were proposed, and were discussed at 
the Institute of British Architects and similar 
places. Although they were often defective, he 
believed houses were of a better character than 
they used to be. An exhibitioa of the improve. 
ments that had taken place with reference to 
drainage, ventilation, gas, and water would, he 
thought, be very useful. 

Mr. Meyer thought that good arrangements 
for working-class dwellings could be seen in the 
Peabody buildings for artisans’ dwellings. He 
had seen it reported that the rate of mortality 
in those houses was less than elsewhere, and it 
might, therefore, be taken for granted that they 
were properly constructed with regard to health, 
Still this was rather travelling away from the 
subject, which was how to bring the knowledge 
of health within popular appreciation. The 
suggestion made by Mr. Pope that the clergy 
might help, was a very good one, and if they 
could induce ladies to make themselves ac. 
quainted with the laws of health, and to spread 
that knowledge among the poor they visited, 
they would be doing a great deal of good. He 
would also suggest that it should be compulsory 
on those who managed large schools to be ac- 
quainted with those laws, in which case they 
would not have such cases as they had heard of 
to-night, of a child suffering from whooping. 
cough being allowed to continue at school, and 
several other instances of which he had heard. 

Mr. R. Manuel said that Mr. Pope had alluded 
to a margin of legislation already provided by 
the State, but which, owing to ignorance or in- 
difference, was not used. Now there was one 
direction in which great sanitary improvement 
might be made, and he wished to know whether 
existing legislation provided for it. In sub- 
urban neighbourhoods it was well known that 
when a district was laid out for building it was 
the practice, especially if the soil was valuable, 
for the speculative builder to cart it away, and 
fill in the space with all sorts of refuse. Now, 
in a sanitary sense, nothing could be more fatal 
to the health of a new neighbourhood than 
standing it on such a foundation, and he should 
like to know whether the power really existed of 
preventing the process. 5 
Mr. Francis Cobb drew attention to the series 
of Cantor lectures now being delivered in that 
hall, which dealt practically with this subject, 
and at which the various sanitary appliances 
were freely exhibited. 

Mr. Dipnall said the Metropolitan Board of 
Works had certainly the power of meeting the 
evil referred to by Mr. Manuel, by requiring 
houses to be builé on a solid concrete founda- 
tion. 

Mr. Blashfield believed district surveyors ~~ 
power to prevent the throwing of rubbish roun 
new houses, but the whole matter was under 
consideration, and he believed that, in the = 
Building Act, a great amendment would 
made on this head. te 
The Chairman said they might congratula 
themselves and the country on the progress 
which had been made in sanitary science sinc@ 
about the year 1854, when the Crimean — 
paign directed a great deal of attention to t 
matter. About that time, and three or - 
years later, they were beginning to eye 
sanitary science, but at the time to whic ry 
Pope referred, when he said he was his Pop 
his was probably the only systematic poe ges 
London on public health; and he thoug 


could then have reckoned on his Singers = 
number of men engaged in giving manne 
tures on the gubject. At the present time i. 
was this great Society encouraging ee 
health, and getting the best men they co 
formation. At 








commended. The motion was seconded by Mr. O. ' was of so independent a character that it would 


to give practical useful info 
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peck and London Institutions also, and now 
en at the Royal Institution, the subject 
with, and throughout the whole of 
chools there was a desire for 
000 aching. Not only so, but there were 
Tene going sbonk to different parts of the 
country, and in many important institutions they 
found @ difficulty in filling the professor’s chair. 
This was very hopeful, and he could say from a 
knowledge of some of the workers in similar 
spheres of action in France, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, and America, that we were both envied 
and admired for what we had done in this 
matter. Only a week ago he received from Italy 
the first journal of a great sanitary institution 
which was being established there, and in France 
and Germany similar institutions were being 
established. We might, therefore, be well satis- 
fied with the progress which had been made, and 
he congratulated the meeting on the forcible 
way in which the subject had been brought for- 
ward by Mr. Pope. Mr. Pope had not come 
there to lecture on sanitary science, but to read 
a paper which should raise a discussion, and in 
this effort he had certainly been successful. It 
was in this way that the public mind was edu- 
cated. He should rather differ with the reader 
on one point, viz., where he seemed to intimate 
that if sanitary science were taught strictly 
there would be many people of common-sense 
and good scholars, but that the number of men 
of genius would decrease. He did not think 
they need have any such fear. In a sound 
body there was usually a sound mind, and the 
more thoroughly cultivated was the physical 
side of man’s nature, the more certainly would 
there be a fine intellectual development; and as 
men of genius were born, not made, he should 
imagine they would be born quite as frequently 
as before, and when their bodies were thoroughly 
well developed there was no reason to suppose 
that their mental faculties would suffer. That 
was not the case amogst the Greeks, who paid 
great attention to physical development; and 
who produced such men as Plato and Socrates. 
Mr. Pope had remarked on the facility with 
which physiology could be taught to the young, 
and he had been much struck by this, as a 
teacher himself. He had taught some 300 or 
400 ladies and gentlemen, themselves engaged 
in teaching, for the Gilchrist Trust, and on 
other occasions several times, and had found the 
teaching of physiology the most pleasant, easy, 
and useful of tasks. He quite agreed with Mr. 
Pope that the foundation must be laid in the 
teaching of the basic principles of life to the 
young, inthesame manner as the teaching read- 
ing, writing, or languages; and he agreed with 
him, too, as to the importance, particularly of 
teaching girls, 
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A BURIED ROMAN CITY. 


In the paper by Dr. Hooppell, on the results 
of the exploration of the Roman station of 
Vinoviam, at Binchester, in the county of 
Durham, made in the latter half of last year, to 
which we referred in our last, the writer said :— 
There can be no doubt, I apprehend, that 
Binchester is the Vinovium of the Itinerary. 
Many have also thought it to be the Vinovium 
of Ptolemy. Of this, however, I do not myself 
feel absolutely certain ; though when the great 
of pebbles underlying the massive masonry 

of Rome was discovered, I thought a striking 
evidence of the correctness of Ptolemy’s infor- 
— had been brought to light. It is un- 
oubtedly an evidence of preoccupation of the 
tite by our Keltic forefathers, and leads us to 
‘ pe that possibly some other remains, earlier 
am than those of Rome, may also be brought 
light. Accident led us from the north-east 
corner of the station to a point far to the south. 
West of the spot where we had been working. 
- station is a very large one, and its outline, 
given by Mr. McLauchlan, differs widely 
its outline as given on the Ordnance Map. 
a say, therefore, whether the point to 
chwe next went was inside or outside the 
a ramparts. I imagine, however, outside. 
pth from it upwards and onwards to- 
the the central parts of the station, and in 
oa. of many weeks laid bare the walls of 
igs evidently was a range of extensive build- 
be extending along the southern side of an 
~ ea street. Further explorations after- 
one oth us to conclude that this street was 
leer 1 er than the great road, Antonine’s 
», Which, coming from Isuriam and Cattar- 

“m, passed through Vinovium, and went 


0a to Vindomora, Corstopitam, and Bremenium. 





‘The northern gate is hopeless of access to us; 
but I believe it is Mr. Proud’s intention to 
endeavour later on to find the place of the 
southern gate, if the portion of the street we 
have already explored is really outside the 
Roman rampart. I have several views of the 
trenches opened along the western end of this 
street, and the members will find them very 
instructive. Along the whole course of it, next 
to the buildings, was a continuous line of chan- 
nelling. The depth of the channelling below 
the surface is on an average about 6 ft. The 
side walis of all the buildings run at right 
angles to this street. Some of the buildings 
were very large. The outside length of one, 
the whole circuit of the walls of which was 
excavated, is perhaps 70 ft., the outside breadth 
perhaps 25 ft., the thickness of the walls 2 ft. 
The remains, more or less complete, of several 
such buildings have been uncovered. A very 
singular feature in them, and one which at first 
puzzled us exceedingly, is the existence of two 
cubical stones with a square hole in the centre 
of each, in connexion with each building. The 
size of these stones, to take one at random as a 
specimen, is, say 14in. x 14 x 16, with hole 
(3 in. x 3 x 8). There are about fifteen of 
them in all. The use of these mortised blocks 
was at first a great mystery. I have come to 
the conclusion for a long time past, however, 
that they formed portions of the doorways. 
Pillars, either of stone or wood, doubtless, stood 
upon them, and the hole was a socket into 


which the tenon of the post was inserted. | 


Some of these holed stones show signs of 
having been raised in the course of time from 
their original positions to a higher level. In 
fact, one of the most interesting features of this 
street is the visible indication it affords of the 
long period of time, amounting plainly to cen- 
turies, possibly to many centuries, that Vino- 
vium was a place of strength and population. 
The street appears to have been the road till 
comparatively modern days. It is piled with 
enormous stones, the débris of innumerable 
buildings. Among them are pillars and orna- 
mented work of many kinds. Again and again 
has the channelling here and there been raised ; 
again and again have the entrances to the 
building been elevated likewise. In several 
places huge slabs pass from the street to the 
adjacent buildings, forming a door-step across 
what may have been when it was laid down 
but a muddy gutter, the capacious stone chan- 
nelling of the earlier and wealthier age being 
buried far beneath.” 








INDIAN POTTERY. 


At a meeting of the Society of Arts, on the 
26th ult., Dr. George Birdwood read a paper 
upon “The Indian Pottery at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion.” He remarked that former international 
exhibitions held im this country had caused a 
widespread demand for Indian carpets and 
jewelry, and, as much interest had been 
awakened in Indian pottery amongst the cogno- 
scenti and the curiosos at Paris, he wished to raise 
a warning voice against the influences which were 
even now enfeebling and corrupting the artistic 
character of the wares, and which would 
assuredly become aggravated by the commercial 
demand which would spring up for it unless 
they were from the first intelligently resisted 
alike by purchasers, importers, and manufuc- 
turers. In all the varieties of Indian pottery 
which were suitable for exportation, an artistic 
effect was consciously sought to be produced, 
but as examples of the pottery made at 
Azimghur, ia Scinde, and tke Punjaub, and in 
the Bombay School of Art only were exhibited 
at Paris, it was only of such types that he 
intended to speak. The Azimghur pottery, like 
most of the art-work of the Benares district 
and eastward, was generally feeble and rickety 
inform and insipid and meretricious in decora- 
tion, defects to which its fine black colour gave 
the greater prominence. Very different, how- 


ever, was the glazed pottery of Scinde and the. 


Punjaub, which possesses charms in its sim- 
plicity of shape, the spontaneity, the directness, 
and the propriety of its ornamentation and the 
beauty of its colouring. The art was of the 
highest antiquity in India, and the unglazed 
water-vessels made in every Hindoo village 
were still thrown from the wheel in the same 
antique forms as were represented on Buddhistic 
sculptures and paintings. None of the fancy 
pottery made in India was equal in beauty of 
form to this primitive village pottery, and much 





of it was utterly insignificant and worthless. 
Dr. Birdwood then described in detail the 
mode of manufacture as carried on in Scinde 
and the Punjaub, and said the potter was, 
in virtue of his calling, an hereditary officer 
in every Indian village, and the patient 
Hindoo handicraftsman’s dexterity was a 
second nature, developed from father to son, 
working for generations at the same process. 
There was}'an immense demand for water and 
cooking utensils, as the Hindoos had a religious 
prejudice against using an earthen vessel twice, 
and generally it was broken after the first pollu- 
tion. The potter had, therefore, to supply an 
entire village community, and altogether he 
earned between 101. and 121. a year. He enjoyed 
besides that dignity certain ceremonial and 
honorary offices. He beat the big drum and 
chanted the hymns in honour of Jamee, an in. 
carnation of the great goddess Bhowanee, at 
marriages; and at the “dowra,” or village 
harvest-home festivals, he prepared the “burbu,’’ 
or mutton-stew. He was, in truth, one of the most 
usefuland respected members of the community, 
and inthe happy theocraticorganisation of Hindoo 
village life there was no man happier than the 
hereditary potter, or “koombar.” With refe- 
rence to the Bombay School of Art Pottery, 
the students had not as yet sent out anything 
of much merit, and one of the worst faults of 
their imitation pottery was in the application 
of Scinde and Punjaub decorative designs to 
vessels of Chinese and European forms. 

In the discussion which followed, some of the 
speakers regretted the decadence of art in 
India, as had been shown in the designs of 
carpets, shawls, and jewelry; and some diver- 
sity of opinion was also expressed with regard 
to the quality of pottery produced by the School 
of Art at Bombay. 

The Chairman (Sir P. Cunliffe Owen) in 
asking for a vote of thanks to Dr. Birdwood, 
said that the French people went mad over the 
pots at the Indian section of the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, and showed so much anxiety to obtain 
specimens, that if the whole of the vestibule 
had been filled with pottery it would have been 
all sold. He hoped that the native workers and 
the schools of art in India would be encouraged 
by this marked success. 








BABYDOM OF MACHINERY. 


A .xcturE, having the above title, was given 
by Professor Kennedy, of University College, at 
the rooms of the South London Free Library, 
Upper Kennington-lane, on Friday, the 7th, to an 
audience consisting chiefly of engineers. He 
described the fire-drill (by which fire can be 
obtained by the friction of two pieces of hard 
wood) as probably the oldest machine in the 
world, and as being still in use in some parts 
of the world. This was developed into a boring- 
drill by the addition of strings and the change 
of wood for metal, and next into a hand-lathe, 
with a bow-handle. The potter’s wheel was 
said to be the next oldest machine. Con- 
tinuous rotation was unknown until about the 
end of the seventeenth century, all rotution 
until then having been to-and-fro. The first 
known instance of circular rotation was a water- 
wheel, used in Thibet, to turn a prayer-mill, 
though it was also used nearly as long ago in 
Egypt for purposes of irrigation. The corn- 
mill also is very ancient. The use of the lever 
is also of great antiquity. The lecture was 
illustrated by the exhibition of some very old 
books on machinery. The chair was taken by 
Mr. Wyke Bayliss, one of the Council of the 
Free Library and Reading Rooms, who in a few 
well chosen words described the South London 
Free Reading Room, as also a “baby” destined 
to grow, but requiring at present very urgently 
the materials for growth in the way of funds. 
He alluded with satisfaction to the large number 
of readers, but regretted that South London, 
for which it is established, had not as yet 
supplied any funds for its support. 

Professor Morley, also of University College, 
will lecture on ‘“ Newspapers, New and Old,” 
on the 25th, in the same rooms, 








Salisbury Cathedral.—A canopied tomb, 
designed by the late Sir Gilbert Scott, with a 
carved recumbent figure of the late Bishop 
Hamilton upon it, is to be erected opposite 
Bishop Poore’s tomb, as a memorial to the late 
bishop. The figure has been carved by the 
Hon. and Rev. B. P. Bouverie. 
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“ GEOMETRY AND OPTICS OF ANCIENT 
ARCHITECTURE.” 


S1z,—The Institute of Architects has issued 
what purports to be a “report” of the discussion 
on this subject at the meeting on the 24th of 
February. In the long essay communicated by 
Mr. Cates, and which we are usked to accept 
as the report of his reply on behalf of Mr. 
Pennethorne, I find he has contradicted me upon 
points on which he had no reply to make at the 
time; having apparently, to borrow his own 
phrase, been “ getting up his lesson” since ;— 
not, however, very successfully. 

I pointed out at the meeting that Mr. Penne- 
thorne had manipulated Vitruvius to suit his 
own views by translating the word “ providere” 
to * calculate,” and italicising the word to draw 
special attention to it as supporting his view of 
the process of design of Greek architecture. 
Mr, Cates says in the report that Mr. Penne- 
thorne’s translation of the word is quite justi- 
fied, but he gives no authority for it, and I am not 
aware on what ground he is to set me right ona 
question of that kind. However, to be more 
safe, I referred the passage to a man who is a 
Cantab. M.A., and took a high classical degree, 
who says, as I expected, that he never met with 
such a use of providere iu the whole course of his 
Latin reading, and that, at all events, to under- 
line or italicise the word calculating as a trans- 
lation of providere would be “as forced an idea 
as could be imagined”; and I will challenge 
Mr. Cates to find a single instance of that 
arithmetical meaning being attached to pro- 
videre in any Latin dictionary, however large 
and copious. The point is of some importance, 
because when we find a writer so obviously 
manipulating his authorities in one case we 
naturally feel an increased scepticism in regard 
to his other arguments. I also mentioned that, 
in the same chapter, Vitruvius observes that 
the corrections of proportion for effect must be 
the work of genius, “and cannot be taught by 
rule” (quoting Newton’s translation for con- 
venience). Mr. Cates has, I see, kindly set me 
right on that point also, in the report, and 
says it is to be regretted that I laid stress on 
a sentence which “was not even hinted at in 
the original.” Itis a pity Mr. Cates committed 
himself to such a statement in the Institute 
Transactions without knowing better what he 
was talking about. The words are in the last 
paragraph of the chapter of Vitruvius referred 
to. After mentioning the “ adjectiones” and 
“‘detractiones,’ he proceeds,—“ Hac autem 
etiam ingeniorum acuminibus, non solum doc- 
trinis efficiuntur,” the force of which is correctly 
rendered in Newton’s language. 

The comparison suggésted by Mr. Penne- 
thorne between the proportional sizes in Greek 
architecture and the harmonising of certain 
notes im music I pointed out was a fallacy, as the 
reason of musical concords is scientifically 
known, and they depend on absolute and un- 
alterable physical laws. Mr. Cates says, in his 
essay, my ‘so-called reasons are only facts.’’ 
They are facts the bearing of which on the 
question neither he nor the President (who also 
referred to the point) seem to have understood. 
The essential distinction of a musical sound is 
that its vibrations are isochronous; the essen- 
tial distinction of a concord is that the vibra- 
tions of the two sounds bear a certain fixed 
and unalterable ratio to one another, the 
necessity of which is demonstrable on paper 
without recourse to the ear at all: it is nota 
matter of wsthetic perception, but an absolute 
physical fact incapable of dispute. Now it is 
absurd to say, even taking the most severe view 
of Greek architecture, that there is any physical 
necessity underlying it of the same nature as that 
which governs the relation between the keynote 
and the fifth in music. Even in Doric examples 
alone there are traceable at least half a dozen 
different rules of proportion, and it is impossible 
to demonstrate by any physical law that one is 
right and the others are wrong. People are 
always getting into a muddle in their compari- 
sons between music and architecture, through 
not drawing the line between physical and meta- 
physical resemblance. The real analogy between 
musical and architectural proportion is to be found 
in regard to forms of musical composition. 
There is here a very close analogy between 
“Classic” architecture and the older forms of 
musical composition, such as the fugue, in which 
the treatment of the composition is regulated by 
very strict rules; and then the modern forms of 
composition, which are much more free, have 
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all that is metaphysical: there is no direct 
physical relation between the two arts. 

The manner in which a discussion at the 
Institute seems to be “reported” (when a 
member of the Council takes part in it) is 
really instructive. When the report of my own 
remarks reached me, I found it so hopelessly 
incorrect that the simplest thing was to write 
it out atresh; but in doing so I conscientiously 
abstained from inserting anything that I had 
not really said at the meeting (except a foot- 
note to explain the musical point, which was 
confessedly a subsequent addition), considering 
that the Transactions were intended as a bond 
fide report. When I turn to the report of Mr. 
Cates’s remarks, I find a long essay containing 
what he never said, and what he obviously could 
not say, for he was so short of arguments that 
he had to descend to personalities. The result 
of this is amusing enough in some ways; for in- 
stance, it appears in the report that Mr. Cates 
expressed great regret that in the discussion no 
reference had been made to the correction of 
the visual angles of the Parthenon, as Mr. 
Pennethorne had prepared three large diagrams 
to show that he had been misrepresexted on 
this point by a writer in the Builder (a 
misrepresentation for which I suspect his 
own confused and unmethodical way of de- 
monstrating his case was partly to blame). It 
will hardly be believed that at the meeting, of 
which this is a “ report,” Mr. Cates took down 
off the wall with his own hand the very diagram 
referred to, saying he “did not know what it 
was for,” considerably to the edification of some 
of those to whom its object was quite obvious 
aud who expected it to be a main point in the 
reply of Mr. Pennethorne’s champion. Now it 
would be all very well for a man who felt he 
had done himself injustice in a discussion, to 
send openly a written communication to supple- 
ment his remarks; but to send such a com- 
munication and have it printed as what was 
said on the occasion by “ Mr. ——, Fellow,” is a 
disingenuous proceeding, and very unfair to other 
speakers who do not care to adopt such tactics. 
H. H. Srarnam. | 





EVASION OF THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


A PECULIAR instance of the attempted evasion 
of the Metropolitan Building Act came before 
Mr. Ellison, at the Lambeth Police-court last 
week. Frederick Vyne, a journeyman builder, 
was summouned by Mr. Parsons, the district 
surveyor of Lambeth, for neglecting to give him 
the proper notice under the Building Act as. to 
two houses in Tintern-street. 

In explaining the nature of the case to the 
magistrate, Mr. Parsons said that it was a 
common practice with builders of a certain 
class of houses to commence the erection of 
houses, and carry them up to. a _ particular 
height, and then to leave them for some time 
in an unfinished condition. After remaining in 
this state for a certain period, the work upon 
them was resumed, but although ostensibly by 
the original builder, the continued building was 
really by the mortgagees, or some other persons 
unknown to the district surveyor, who, in con- 
sequence, found himself greatly impeded in 
enforcing the provisions of the Act of Parlia- 
ment. This kind of proceeding was carried on 
by the agency of working men like the defend- 
ant, who, on being questioned, almost uniformly 
said they did not know for whom they were 
working, or where their employer resided. 

Mr. W. H. Rawlings, assistant to Mr. Parsons, 
on being examined, stated that on the 25th of 
March last year he found two houses in Tintern- 
street, Brixton, being commenced by a Mr. Iles. 
By the end of May the roof was put on the 
front portion, and after that they remained for 
several months in an unfinished state, when 
at the end of the year he found the works had 
been resumed under the direction of the defend- 
ant, who gave him (witness) to understand that 
he was working for Iles, but said he did not 
know Iles’s address. Witness again visited the 
works in January last, and found the defendant 
still working at the houses, but on being ques- 
tioned as to whether he was still working for 
Iles, he prevaricated, and on being threatened 
with a summons, he admitted that he was work- 
ing as foreman for the mortgagee, Mr. Bartlett, 
of Gresham-street, City,—that he engaged and 
paid the men, and that Mr. Bartlett sent him 
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surveyor of change of builder or resumption of 
the work was required under the Act of Parlis. 
ment. No such notice had been sent in to the 
district surveyor, and hence the present sun. 
mons. 

The defendant, in reply to the charge, sai 
that as he was only working for Mr. Bartlet he 
did not consider that he was the builder; by; 
Mr. Ellison, the magistrate, observed "that 
“builder” should mean not only the Master 
builder, but any person engaged in doing an 
work upon a building, and that he, according to 
his own admission, was clearly so engaged, Thy 
Act provided that a notice should be given t) 
the surveyor after work had been suspended, op 
if the builder was changed, and it wag im 
portant that the Act should be complied with; 
He should inflict a penalty of 31., and 12s, 64, 
costs, and he advised the defendant to apply to 
Mr. Bartlett to pay it. 








THE PURIFICATION OF THE CLYpg. 


By direction of the Home Secretary, Mfr, 
Clark, the Sheriff-Principal of Lanarkshire, held 
a public inquiry at Glasgow, on the 27th ult, 
as to the application of the local and sani 
authorities of Glasgow and the neighbouring 
burghs for the suspension of the “ Rivers Polln. 
tion Prevention Act, 1876,” so far as the Clyde 
and its tributaries are concerned. The different 
applicants were represented at the bar, and 
appearances were put in for Lord Blantyre and 


as objectors to the application. 

In opening the proceedings, Mr. Lang, for the 
Glasgow authorities, remarked that the suspen 
sion of the Act was necessary to admit of the 
completion of some chemical experiments with 
sewage. The authorities had under considera 
tion a scheme by Mr. Bateman, C.E., in which 
it was stated by that gentleman that he did not 
know how long sewage water, after being 
filtered and precipitated, would remain pure in 
the river. It had been remitted to Dr. Wallace, 
the city analyst, to ascertain the fact, and his 
report was not yet ready. The authorities, he 
added, were anxious to secure the purification 
of the river if they could obtain a scheme 
which could be adopted consistertly with public 
health. It was stated that the whole of the 
other applicants concurred, while Mr. Wilson, 
for the Govan authorities, urged that as the 
Clyde was a tidal river, it was questionable 
whether the designation stream in the Act could 
be applied to it. 

On behalf of the objectors, Mr. France 


remarked that if the applicants did not know 
how to deal with the sewage question, they 
knew how to evade it, as they had for the last 
twenty years, although pretending to be busy, 
done absolutely nothing. The objectors had 
large quantity of land, which was at present 
worthless, not only for building, but for agr- 
cultural purposes, on account of the state 
the river. 
rities had not done anything, were not prep 

to do anything now, and would not pledge 
themselves to do anything in the future, 
application should not be granted. 
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The Sheriff - Principal asked Mr. France 
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It was arranged that the Glasgow authorities 


should pay the expenses of the inquiry. 
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THE CAVE OF THE ORACLE AT DELPHI. 


the title of a paper read by Dr. 
iar PSA, before the British Archzological 
Association, on March 5th. It first described 
the topography of Delphi, and stated that there 
was no appearance, either geologically or phy- 
ically, of any cleft or fissure, or any protected 


orifice, ex 

neither could he (the reader) trace on the spot 
traditions of another. From this he 
assumed that the emanations which produced 
the faror of the Pythia were given off at or 
near the fountain. This place was shown, by 
diagrams, to be still of confined area, and pre- 
viously to the damage it was known to have sus- 
tained by even recent earthquakes, must have 
been closely protected all round by lofty natural 
walls of rock, and so would retain, as a receiver, 
any gases given off. The stream was shown, by 
a quotation from Pausanias, to disappear at a 
long distance, and to reappear, under its name 
Castalia, at this spot, showing a passage through 
caverns no doubt charged with the gas. The 
earlier temples mentioned by Pausanias and 
others must have been of very small dimensions, 
and were, therefore, no doubt, placed in this 
cleft. When a new temple was to be built, 
and decorated with the marble of Paros by the 
Alemeonide, a new and imposing site would 
be selected, which Herodotus distinctly indicates 
was the case, but the place of inspiration would 
remain the same. The cave and the site of 
the new temple (that now recognised) were not 
for apart. This was shown by drawings made 
on the spot, and Dr. Phené attributed to this 
change of site of the temple the excavation of 
the large chamber, 36 ft. by 24 ft., and about 
25 ft. from floor to under side of roof, cut into 
the cliff somewhat south-east from, but in close 
proximity to, the fountain. There is a subter- 
ranean cutting beneath this chamber which 
would have allowed persons to be introduced or 
removed from it unnoticed, and even if the 
natural gas failed, a substitute could have been 
made to influence the priestess unknown to her, 
the rushing water preventing movements from 
being heard. The cave agrees. as to position 
near the temple with the cave of Apollo’s Sibyl 
at Cume, near Naples, and Apollo’s temple 
there, as described by Virgil. In each case 
there was the same influencing vapour. Com. 
parisons were made between Delphi and the 
other principal sites of the worship of Apollo, 
viz. Delos, Amycle, Tenedos, &c. At each 
place remarkable symbols were illustrated by 
drawings ; the site of his great temple at 
Amycle was said by the lecturer to have been 
erected on a vast earthwork representing three 
serpents with their heads united by a disc or 
circular platform of earth, which overlooks the 
river Eurotas from Sparta to the sea. 








COST OF HIGHWAY MAINTENANCE. 


Mr. Wittiam Brppett, land agent, and head 
of the firm of Biddell & Blencowe, in a letter to 
the Ipswich Journal on the difference between 
oat on of maintaining highways under the old 

system i 
aro y and under Highway Boards, 

Like three-fourths of the waywardens, I was 
under the impression ‘the Board system had 
ey. increased the cost of maintaining 

@roads. I resolved to investigate the case of 


4270 parish [Lavenham], and now give you, 


the results. For the seven years ending with 


1858, I found the cost of maintaining our roads, 


averaged 1411. a year. [I had not the infor 

. ma- 

pat by me to take a longer period.] For the. 

Pi n years of the Board system the annual 
ount paid in averaged 2091.; included ‘in 


Which is about 4651. expended in permanent, 


ing tre men ts, —equal to 331..a year. Deduct- 
3 fort 18, we have our expense for 11 miles 
the r tee of road reduced to 1761. Analysing 
} expenditure of 1411., I find it was made 
i if the following items :—First, labour: the 
res pity cost of this is not over-estimated when 
ie Roy from 9s. to 12s. a week, or one-third. 
dita 4 come second: they have advanced 
ar oy ly. Royalty, from 1s. to 1s.6d. a load; 
le a this is exceptional, I will, 
Pst hei 50, take it at 40 per cent. Thirdly, 
mr “a ed &@ man with two horses and cart 
hea rom 7s. to 9s. a day, say one-fourth, 
phe tga) tradesmen’s work is certainly 25 per 
alk ven costly. The fifth item, incidentals, 
The « en to have advanced in like manner. 
sixth item may remain the same, The 


cept that near the Castalian fountain, 


comparative cost between old and present time 
will, then be as under :— 







1, Labour... 9.000 sesereeekad advanced to £36 
2. Materials . 53 ee 74 
3. Team labour ......... 263 ss 33 
4, Tradesmen. - 20} - 25 
5. Incidentals. . 4 me 5 
De ORME + <acgeetlasecsscnc 10 os 10 

Totals ....... + 141 and 183 


With this rise of 30 per cent. (with which the 
Board has had little or nothing to do), we might 
fairly have calculated our roads to have nearly 
cost 183/., whereas they cost but 1761. a year. 
This is but a trifling gain, but in addition we 
have undoubtedly the comfort of better roads. 
I might also have made allowance for the in- 
creased wear and tear of our roads by the 
formation and working of the railway and 
station, and by the establishment of the sugar 
works ; also forthe cost we contribute towards 
the Melford turnpike, where a gain of 151. to 
201. a year could, I think, easily have been 
shown. 

In small parishes where the surveyor is largely 
interested, and well manages the roads, the new 
system, no doubt, presses heavily. The old is 
no doubt preferable where the “ right man is in 
the right place”’; for a good, working, intelli- 
gent man will, of course, succeed better than a 
paid surveyor who can give but little time to 
one parish. But intelligent farmers are grown 
commercial, and are less disposed in great 
parishes to work for the public weal than for- 
merly. They know full well that, like the 
shopkeepers and others, they cannot leave their 
business without loss. The result is, in such 
parishes office is frequently given to men am- 
bitious of parish honours, whose gratuitous 
services turn out to be very dear. 





LONDON LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS 
SOCIETY, LIMITED. 


Art the annual general meeting of this society, 
held on the 6th inst., the report brought up by 
the directors was adopted, a dividend at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum was declared, and 
ordered to be paid for the half-year ended 
Dec. 31, 1878, and the three retiring directors 
were unanimously re-elected. 

According to the report, the directors have 
erected a block of buildings (Murray Buildings) 
on the society's vacant ground at Vanxhall. 
These buildings were commenced in the month 
of April, and were ready for occupation early in 
December. Each tenement is self-contained, 
having a scullery with a copper, its own water 
supply, and other conveniences. There are 
twelve tenements of two rooms (including the 
scullery), thirty-two of three rooms, and eight 
of four rooms, making in all fifty-two tene- 
ments, the whole of which are now occupied. 
In the month of May a piece of freehold land, 
at “The Ferry,” Upper Clapton, was purchased, 
on which twenty cottages are being built, and the 
greater number of them are now approaching 
completion. The directors further purchased, 
in the month of August, forty freehold houses 
in New Gravel-lane, near the London Docks. 
These operations have called for an outlay of 
upwards of 20,0001. The society’s tenements 
have been well let, it is stated, and the rents 
satisfactorily paid. 








THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
AND THE WATER BILLS. 
ALLEGED ILLEGAL EXPENDITURE. 


Tue legality of the promotion of the water 
bills of last session by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works is questioned, and an attempt is to be 
made to have the cost struck out by the auditor. 
Ata meeting of the St. Olave’s District Board 
of Works, which has just been held, the’ Par- 
liamentary Committee reported that they had 
taken counsel's opinion with respect to the 
recent action of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works on} the water supply question, and they 
were advised that the Metropolitan Board were 
not acting within their statutory powers in pro- 
moting the Water Supply and Waterworks Pur- 
chase Bills introduced into Parliament last 
session, and consequently that the Board were not 
justified in paying the expenses incident to the 
promotion of such Bills out of the rates. Counsel 
had advised that the remedy was for the rate- 
‘payers in their individual capacity to attend 
before the auditor, and make their complaint to 





him, this Board haying no power to take legal 





proceedings on the subject. The report was 
received, Mr. Besley, one of the members, stat- 
ing that the Metropolitan Board of Works had 
squandered a sum of over 16,0001. in promoting 
the water Bills, without having any authority 
to undertake the work, and that he intended, 
with others, to go before the auditor and object 
to the payment. 








THE BATTERSEA NEW VESTRY-HALL. 


Tue site to be purchased for the proposed 
new vestry-hall for Battersea has been decided 
upon. At the last meeting of the vestry, the 
special committee appointed to find a site pre- 
sented a report on the subject, in which it was 
stated that the committee had found two avail- 
able sites, both of about half an acre in extent. 
The first was on Lavender-hill. It was the pro- 
perty of Mr. Hiscox, a churchwarden and 
vestryman, but had been independently valued 
at 83,5007. It had 191 ft. frontage, and a depth 
of 115 ft. It was geographically the centre of 
the parish, and easily accessible. The other 
site was at the north end of Falcon-lane, and 
was the property of Mr. Fownes. Its value was 
3,0007., and it had a treble frontage to Falcon- 
lane, Battersea Park-road, and Fownes-road. It 
would not, however, be possible to have base- 
ments to the new buildings proposed to be 
erected, owing to the sewer floodings, which 
were continually occurring at this point, and it 
was generally found near that spot that water 
and running sand were discovered, creating 
great difficulties in the way of obtaining a 
proper foundation. The committee, therefore, 
recommended the purchase of the first-named 
site, not only on account of greater centrality 
and convenience, but owing to the probability 
of their deriving a large rental from letting the 
hall, a large public hall being much required in 
that neighbourhood. The committee further 
recommended that a vestry-hall, to hold 1,000 
persons, and vestry and other public offices, be 
erected on the site, at an estimatad cost of 
18,000/., the total outlay being set down at 
from 22,0001. to 23,0001. 








THE GOLDEN-LANE AND PETTICOAT.' 
SQUARE IMPROVEMENTS. 


UnpeEr the Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings 
Improvement Act, the materials of upwards of 
one hundred houses were sold in the City last 
week by Messrs. Horne, Eversfield, & Co., 
preparatory to their demolition in order to carry 
out the improvement schemes in Golden-lane 
and Petticoat-square. On Tuesday, the mate- 
rials of fifty houses in Golden-lane, Barbican, 
and Crown-court adjoining, under the Golden- 
lane Improvement project, were sold. By this 
scheme Golden-lane, in the re-building, will be 
doubled in width on the west side, from its 
northern extremity, at the junction with Olds 
street, to Barbican, and made uniform in width 
with Red Cross-street opposite, on the south 
side of Barbican. Fann-street, on the west 
side of Golden-lane, which is included in the 
improvement, has already been almost entirely 
re-built, the new building consisting for the 
most part of large warehouses and other busi- 
ness premises. On Friday there was another 
sale of the materials of upwards of sixty houses 
in Petticoat-square and Harrow-alley, Hounds- 
ditch, under the Petticoat-square, Stoney-lane, 
and Meeting-house-yard Improvement Scheme. 
This improvement will have the effect of sweep- 
ing away several of the notorious haunts and 
dens in the neighbourhood of Petticoat-lane. 

As regards the Golden-lane Improvement, 
the St. Luke’s Vestry and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works are at issue with respect to 
the cost. At the last meeting of the first- 
named body a resolution was moved by Mr. 
Churchwarden Pedder to the effect that a depu- 
tation from the Vestry wait upon the Metro- 
politan Board to urge upon them the desirability 
of their advancing or allowing the Vestry to 
borrow the sum required to complete the im- 
provement. The time had now come, he observed, 
when some steps should be taken to obtain this 
money, if possible, from the Metropolitan Board. 
For the Vestry to attempt to force the sale of 
the land at the present time would certainly 
result in a great loss to the parish, and to raise 
the total amount required by means of rates 
would be a course equally objectionable. Con- 
sidering that the Metropolitan Board agreed to 
the improvement, and were really parties to 
the contract, he trusted they would now see 
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the propriety of complying with the applica- 
tion of the Vestry. The resolution was adopted 
unanimously; but subsequently, before the 
Vestry separated, a letter was received from 
the Metropolitan Board stating that they had 
again fully considered the whole of the circum- 
stances connected with the improvement, and 
were unable to see any reason for departing 
from the terms of the resolutions previously 
arrived at on the subject, and communicated 
to the Vestry. 








MEDALS AND PREMIUMS OF THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


At aspecial general meeting of members only, 
held on the 10th of March, Mr. Charles Barry, 
president, stated that his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales had signified his intention to 
dine this year with the Institute, and had sug- 
gested Saturday, the 26th of April, as the even- 
ing on which the dinner should take place, which 
date had conseqnently been adopted. 


The Royal Gold Medal. 


The President announced the intention of the 
Council to recommend to the general body of 
members the name of the Count Melchior de 
Vogiié. 

Professor Donaldson said,— Having been for a 
long time personally acquainted with Monsieur 
de Vogiié, I rise, sir, to second the proposition 
which has just been made from the chair. 
Some years ago, when I was in Paris and pay- 
ing a visit to the Director of Antiquities at the 
Louvre, there was with him a gentleman to 
whom he introduced me. This, my friend said, 
was a nobleman who had travelled a great deal 
in the Holy Land, and had made discoveries of 
many churches, of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
centuries, in Aleppo and the Hourfn. We had 
some conversation together, after which he 
invited me to his house, where he showed me 
the drawings he had executed. Those draw- 
ings were very beautiful, and formed the 
originals of engravings which were then 
being prepared for a now celebrated work, and 
they were executed with great artistic skill and 
taste. I immediately had this Institute in my 
mind, and asked him if he would object to my 
laying some account of his travels and the 
edifices he had discovered before my brother 
architects, when he most kindly said I might 
make what use I liked of the materials at his 
command for that purpose. On my return to 
England I drew up a paper, which I read here, 
giving an account of those remarkable build- 
ings. They were very remarkable because 
they were of the earliest ages of the Chris- 
tian era. They were remarkable buildings 
erected in a stone country where there is hardly 
any wood. The staircases were of stone, the 
walls were of stone, the floors were of stone, and 
carried in a most remarkable way by arches 
very near apart and covered with slabs from 
arch to arch. The doors of the chambers were 
also of stone, and the architecture throughout 
was of a very remarkable kind indeed ; there is 
a great deal of boldness and character in 
the several buildings which are illustrated in 
the books now lying on the table. It was a 
very agreeable thing that about that time 
Monsieur de Vogiié was elected one of our 
honorary and corresponding members. An 
old and honoured friend (Mr. Fergusson), 
who is sitting near me, has, like Monsieur de 
Vogiié, published a very valuable work on the 
buildings of Jerusalem, in which he has ex- 
pressed some views at variance with those of 
the French author. Men of intellect and imagi- 
nation will hold different ideas upon ancient 
monuments, and if they do there is nothing to 
say about it. Monsieur de Vogiié, not an archi- 
tect, but a learned amateur, has told us his 
opinion with regard to the site of the Holy 
Temple at Jerusalem, and we are obliged to 
him for having given us the benefit of his ideas 
and the result of his remarkable inquiries. I 
support with great pleasure the recommenda- 
tion of the council that the recipient of the 
Royal Gold Medal for the current year shall be 
Monsieur le Comte Melchior de Vogiié. 

Mr. James Fergusson, F.R.S.:—After what 
Professor Donaldson has stated I can add 
nothing, except that I am delighted to find the 
recommendation of the Council so well received 
by the members present. 1 think no man in the 
world has devoted himself more signally to the 
advancement of archeological pursuits than has 


may differ on some points with regard to the 
Holy Temple, and I cannot suppose that the 
whole world will go with me; but the con- 
tentions, such as they are, have been carried on 
in so straightforward and gentlemanly a manner 
that nobody can make any objection to them. 
The books of Monsieur de Vogiié now lying on 
the table are perfect; and I think they add 
more to the knowledge of the architecture and 
archzology of Syria than any works that have 
ever been published. They have been brought 
cut with a degree of ability, earnestness, and 
knowledge which places them far beyond any 
books I know. I am sure that a more worthy 
recipient of the Royal Gold Medal could not be 
found. 

It was then, in accordance with precedent, 
resolved to humbly submit for Her Majesty’s 
gracious sanction that the Royal Gold Medal for 
the year 1879 be presented to Monsieur le Comte 
Melchior de Vogiié, hon. and corr. member, late 
Ambassador of France at Vienna. 

The Pugin Travelling Studentship, 1879.— 
It was resolved that W. J. N. Millard be elected 
the Pugin Travelling Student for the year 1879, 
and, further, that Frederick Hemmings be com- 
mended for the care shown in the drawings and 
sketches submitted by him. There were eight 
candidates. 

Soane Medallion—Four sets of drawings 
were submitted. The Soane Medallion, with 
the sum of 501. added under the usual con- 
ditions referring to Continental study, was 
awarded to the author of the drawings distin- 
guished by the motto, “I strive,” found to be 
by William R. Lethaby (aged 22), Ebberley- 
lawn, Barnstaple. 

Sir William Tite’s Prize of 301.—Six sets of 
drawings submitted. The prize was awarded 
to the author of the drawings under the motto, 
“ Green Margins,” found to be by C. E. Sayer, 
17, Soho-square, W. A Medal of Merit was 
awarded to the author of the drawings distin- 
guished by the motto, “ Patientia et Spes,’”— 
Herbert Alexander Pelly, Morden, near Mitcham, 
Surrey. Certificate of Honourable Mention was 
awarded to the author of the drawings distin- 
guished by the motto “ Acanthus,” Frederic 
Edwards, Queen’s-chambers, John Dalton- 
street, Manchester. 

The Grissell Gold Medal. — Four sets of 
drawings.—The medal was awarded to the 
author of the drawings submitted under the 
motto “Dulce Domum,” Mr. G. H. Blagrove, 
84, Southampton-row. 

The Institute Silver Medal (with Five Guineas). 
Five sets of drawings submitted. This medal, 
with the sum of five guineas, was awarded to 
the author of the drawings distinguished by the 
motto “ Labor,” Frederick Pinches, 359, Strand. 
A certificate of Honourable Mention was 
awarded to the author of the drawings distin- 
guished by the motto “ Architecture,” Sydney 
Vacher, 7, Stanley-crescent, Kensington Park. 
The Institute Silver Medal_—The President 
announced that not a single essay had been| 
sent in, and that last year the same thing had 
occurred. It was much to be regretted. 
Professor Kerr suggested whether something 
could not be done to stimulate the production of 
essays, in which they had been lamentably 
deficient. He only recollected one really good 
essay that had been sent in, but that did not 
get a prize, though he and Professor Lewis voted 
in favour of it. He thought a fair amount of 
money prize would stimulate work in that 
direction. 

Professor Donaldson remarked that the essay 
of greatest merit was that which was first sent 
in,—that on “ Concrete.” 








ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


A sPECIAL general meeting of this Society was 
held on Wednesday afternoon in the meeting- 
room of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, Conduit-street, Mr. David Mocatta in the 
chair, when it was resolved, after some discus- 
sion, that Bye-laws 58 and 659 shall hereafter 
stand as follow :— 

58. All legacies and all donations, unless 
otherwise directed by the donors, shall be in- 
vested in Government securities or in first-class 
railway debentures, under the direction of the 
council. 

59. All the annual subscriptions and dividends 
of stock shall be applied to the payment of the 
necessary expenses and the relief of applicants. 





the Count Melchior de Vogiié. True, he and I 


——=—__= 
The report, read by the Chairman, wag 
follows :— . 


“‘ The Report which your Council had to ls: 
subscribers to the Architects’ Benevolent Boole ete 
was of a very {depressing nature, and a fresh aq peal en 
subsequently made to the profession, with val Mag 
that in their Report for 1878 they were enabled to 
nounce to the general body a gain to the Society upon the 
year of 489. 12s, Gratifying as was this result, the 
Council cannot feel that the claims of such a charity 
this, appealing as they do to the warmest feelings of - 
nature, are a3 ny -~ aeons responded to pag 
increasing numbers and influence of our profession »; 
fairly have anticipated. Re 

There is, however, one bright spot. The Counci] 
refer with pleasure and with gratitude to the me ten 
of the generous donors of the two legacies which wo 
left to this Society during the last year by two former sub. 
scribers, viz. :—one of 1002, by Mr. Charles C. Nelson, anj 
one of 1,000, by Mr. John Johuson,—an example which 
the Council trust may not be lost sight of, or be wi 
imitators. Since the formatien of the Society in 1850 thers 
have been only two legacies bequeathed, amounting in al] 
to only 2202, In one year to have succeeded to five times 
this amount is a very gratifying announcement, 

These sums ies well as all subsequent donations) will 
by a recent resolution of the Council, if confirmed by this 
meeting, be invested, and with the stock already standj 
in the names of the trustees, will give a total 
$,5517, 1s, 2d, invested, the interest of which will bg 
— to the wants of annuitants and applicants, 

he C il have to thatin 1878 there has been 
a que of seventeen new subscribers of one guinea 
and of four new subscribers of two guineas each, with g 
gain of 61/, 19s. from new donors. The subscriptions re. 
ceived ameunted to 314i, 4s, 3d., and donations to 
Th inte . fi li 

e gifts to twenty-five applieants amounted to 

and the working expenses to Tal. 3s, 4d., leaving a ae 
in {the haads of the treasurer of 271. 11s, 3d, Of the 
former subscribers, five have died, and two have diseon. 
tinued their subscriptions, 

The Council have this year again to announce the loss of 
another honoured officer of this Society, one of its trus. 
tees, Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., to whose family a letter of 
condolence has been addressed. To fill up the y: 
thus caused by death, {the Council have unanimously 
determined to recommend for the election of this meeting 
Mr. Charles Barry, President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, who has kindly consented to act 
if elected. 

The Council cannot close this report without again 
thanking the Royal Institute of British Architects for 
—s to this Society the useful aid of accommods 
tion for all its meetings, rent free, and they gladly offer to 
the members of the Institute their warm congratulations 
on its present energy, prosperity, and influence, the effects 
of which they dare believe cannot but be reflected in some 
degree on the objects and usefulness of the kindred Benevo« 
lent Society.” 


The balance-sheet, read by Mr. J. Goldicutt 
Turner, hon. sec., showed that the total income 
on the general account for the year was 
5911. 3s. 7d., including 101. 3s. 10d. balance 
brought from the Pension Account, 3141. 4s. 3d. 
for jsubscriptions, 1081. 4s. 6d. donations, 100I. 
legacy by the late Mr. C. C. Nelson, and 581. 1s, 
balance in hand brought forward from the 
previous year’s balance-sheet. The total expen- 
diture on the general account was 5631. 12s. 4d, 
including 74l. 3s. 4d. for working expenses, 
1691. 9s. invested in Stock (New Three per 
Cents.), and 3201. cash gifts to applicants, 
leaving a balance of 271. 11s. 3d. to be carried 
forward to next year’s account. The Pension 
Account showed that 70/. 13s. 10d. dividends 
on stock had been received, and that 601. had 
been paid to annuitants, the balance, 101. 3s. 10d, 
being carried to the general account. The 
amount of stock (New Three per Cents) belong- 
ing to the Society is now 2,5511. 1s. 2d. i 

The report and balance-sheet were unall- 
mously adopted, and ordered to be printed. 

It was unanimously resolved, on the motion of 
the Chairman, that Mr. Charles Barry be elected 
a trustee of the Society, in the room of the late 
Sir George Gilbert Scott. 5 
It was also resolved that Messrs. Ewan Chris- 
tian, T. Hayter Lewis, A. W. Blomfield, J. P. St. 
Anubyn, and W. A. Boulnois, be elected members 
of Council, in the room of Messrs. R. B. Arntz, 
H. H. Collins, James Edmeston, E. A. Griining, 
and Edwin Nash, who retired by effluxion of 
time. 

Messrs. James Edmeston and D. C. Nichols 
were elected auditors for the present year. 
The other officers of the Society were Te 
elected, and votes of thanks accorded to them; 
to the auditors for the past year (Messrs. Georg? 
Williams and J. Douglass Mathews), and to the 
Institute of Architects for the use of the meet 
ing-room. ‘ 
Bye-laws 58 and 59, as amended by pa ir 
of the special general meeting, were adopted, 
and a vote of thanks was accorded to ue 
Mocatta for his services in the chair (in t 
absence of the president, Mr. Thomas Henty 
Wyatt, who was in Ireland). i 

Mr. Mocatta, in acknowledging the comp 
ment, said that the architectural peolee 
held a very high position in this country; DU 
he was afraid that some of its members attain ; 
to and maintained their high position withou 








The annual general meeting was then held. 


much thought for those who had nob bee 
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nall successful in their career. He had 

er been thoroughly satisfied with the financial 
le of the Architects’ Benevolent Society, 
Phe thought that if its friends would make 
my strong pull and a pull all together,” they 
‘cht, in @ very Short time, increase the in- 
pi fund to the sum of 5,000/. Only 
1590. were required to do that. Such an 
inerease of invested funds would be a great 
thing for the Society, which was not always able 
to deal with all the deserving cases coming 
pefore it, and in those cases where help was 
iven, the amount of relief which the Society 
pl able to afford was frequently not at all 
adequate to the needs and deserts of the appli- 








wCieations to the amount of 461., and subscrip- 
tions amounting to 137. 13s. were announced as 
having been received since the date of the 
report and balance-sheet. 








ARCHITECTS’ LIABILITIES TO BUILDERS 
STEVENSON U. WATSON. 


Tas case came before the Common Pleas 
Division of the High Court of Justice on the 7th 
inst. (Sittings in Banco, before Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge and Mr. Justice Denman) upon 
demurrer to a statement of claim, and it raised 
a question of considerable importance as to the 
liability of architects in relation to their duties 
under building contracts between master and 
servant. 

The plaintiff (we quote the Times report) was 
a builder employed under a contract to erect a 
large building as a temperance-hall near 
Nottingham, and the defendant was an architect 
employed by the building-owners to superintend 
the execution of the works. The defendant hed 
previously prepared plans and bills of quantities 
of artificers’ work, and these plans and bills 
formed the bases of the contract which was 
executed between the plaintiff and the building- 
owners. The bill of quantities contained also 
twofurther stipulations,—first, that should there 
be more or less measure than was there given, 
there would respectively be an addition to or 
deduction from the contract ; and, secondly, all 
measurements were to be made in the same 
manner as the quantities had been taken, and all 
additions or deductions were to be priced at the 
same rate by the architect. The contract then 
set out the following conditions, which appeared 
in the statement of claim :—The architect might 
order any additions to or deductions from the 
contract without in any way vitiating the con- 
tract, and the amount of such additions or deduc- 
tions was to be ascertained by him in the same 
manner as the quantities had been measured, 
and at thesame rate as they had been priced 
at. Another clause provided that all disputes 
between the plaintiff as contractor and the build- 
ing-owners, which might arise during the pro- 
gress of the works, were to be settled by the 
defendant, whose decision was to be final and 
binding on all parties; and lastly, it was pro- 
vided that the plaintiff was to be paid on certifi- 
cates, signed by the architect, of the work done 
and money which was due. The claim’ then 
stated that from time to time the architect did 
certify accordingly until the works were com- 
Pleted. A final statement of accounts was then 
Ps in by the plaintiff to the defendant, showing 

en after adding to the contract the amount 
; the Additions ordered by the defendant and 
educting the amount of the deductions ordered 
by the defendant, and making all necessary 
corrections to errors discovered in the bill of 
rary & net balance was owing to the 
a of 1,6161. 6s. 7d.; but the defendant, 
without calling upon the plaintiff for an explana- 
ee only for an excess over the esti- 
of 2511., and thus did not use that due 
Ag skill in ascertaining what was really 
ae “ the plaintiff, on the faith and expectation 
po ich he had been induced to sign the con- 
aren hers knowingly and negligently certified 
: inferior sum. The claim concluded that 
+ sehen scree made by the plaintiff the de. 
sider the ceainee give any reasons or to recon- 
* ey ean of claim the defendant 
showed th, > © ground that the statement 
ona © defendant to be in the position of an 
trator who had acted and declared his 
pe ion, and that, as no fraud or mala fides was 
iL hae no action was maintainable. 
cease # fred Wills, Q.C. (with Mr. Graham), 
Mr W te the demurrer; Mr. Cave, Q.C., and 
, Hill appeared for the plaintiff. 
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At the conclusion of the arguments, which | 
occupied several hours, the Court gave judg- 
ment as follows :— 


Lord Coleridge said the case was one of considerable 
importance, and but for the intimation that had been 
given that, which ever way the Court decided, the matter 
would be afterwards reviewed by the Court of Appeal, he 
should have taken time before giving his judgment.’ In 
his opinion this action would have been maintainable if it 
could have been fairly contended that the relation of the 
parties was this, and this only,—that the plaintiff had 
undertaken to do certain work under a contract with a third 
person ; that the contract was one to which the defendant 
was in terms no party, but that he was aware of it, and 
had acted under the duty which it imposed on him of 
doing certain work requiring no judgment or opinion, but 
only what he might call the exercise of ordinary arith- 
metical powers, and that his performance of that duty 
under the contract was necessary to enable the plaintiff to 
recover his money, and that he had neglected that duty. 
If this was the true construction of the present contract, 
he was of opinion that an action would lie; for none of 
the cases cited in the argument were cases in which 
the imposed duty was such as he had described, and the 
breach of duty of the sort that he had indicated. The 
present claim, however, was not such an action, but was 
really an action for that which ‘had been attempted 
over and over again without success,—viz., to bring an 
action for the negligent performance of duty to the exer- 
cise of which the exercise of judgment and opinion was 
necessary. This being the true view of the claim, the 
cases on the point which had been cited were binding, cases 
which the Court was bound to follow, and which, speaking 
for himself, he entirely concurred with. It had been 
argued for the plaintiff that the statement of claim set out 
a cause of action founded on this,—that the only duty 
which the defendant had to fulfil was a ministerial, clerkl 
duty in making certain arithmetical calculations whic’ 
called for the exercise of no judgment or opinion, and 
that as damage had accrued in consequence the defendant 
was responsible at law. In his opinion this was not a fair 
view to take of the contract, nor did he think that the 
word “‘knowingly,’’ which had been relied upon, meant 
necessarily that the defendant had acted “‘ fraudulently,” 
the word being one which was capable of a more innocent 
meaning. If the contract and the duty to be performed 
were looked at carefully, he was of opinion that the duty 
was something beyond what was merely ministerial, and 
was a duty requiring considerable knowledge and calling 
for the exercise of sound professional skill and judgment. 
If he was right in this view, the cases of ‘‘ Pappa v. Rose”’ 
and ‘‘The Tharsis Sulphur Company v. Loftus,’’? which 
been ci by Mr. Wills, were strictly in point ; 
but they were not this case; for in this case there had 
been no fraud or mala fides, unless covered by the 
word “‘ knowingly,’’ which, in his judgment, as already 
expressed, did not necessarily imply fraud. The case 
was within the authority of those cases which decided 
that where the exercise of judgment or opinion on the 
part ot a third person was necessary between two persons, 
and in the opinion of one of the two such opinion or 
judgment had been wrongfully or negligently exercised, no 
action could be maintained against a person standing in 
the position ofthird party. There remained only that part 
of the statement of claim which alle that when the 
plaintiff received the certificate for the lesser sum he asked 
the defendant to reconsider his decision, or to give the 
grounds of it, and that the defendant refused. In his 
judgment no action would lie for such a refusal on the part 
of the defendant. The contract only required that dis- 
utes between the contracting parties should be settled 
y the defendant, and he wasin no way bound to enter into 
any reasons for any decision he arrived at, having regard to 
the relations that existed between him and the plaintiff. 
Mr. Justice Denman concurred. There was no direct 
contract between the plaintiff and the defendant, but it 
was contended that the defendant was liable, either asa 
een who had entered into an implied contract§$with the 
uilding-owners and the plaintiff, or that by virtue of his 
office he owed a duty to the parties which he had neglected 
toward the plaintiff. The duty of the defendant, in his 
judgment, was to perform what he had to do honestly, and 
there was no suggestion in the statement of claim of any 
mala fides or dishonesty. The nature of his duties was 
strictly analogous to those of an arbitrator, and not, as had 
been suggested by Mr. Cave, to those of a mere appraiser. 
Ordinary acquaintance with building contracts showed that 
anarchitect could not be regarded as a mere caster-up of 
figures, and ought not, therefore, to be held liable for 
negligence when a mistake in res or measurements 
occurred, He concurred with Lord Coleridge that ‘‘ know- 
ingly ’’ ought not to be stretched into meaning “‘ fraudu- 
lently,”’ and agreed that the defendant was not called upon 
to give any reasons for his decisions to the plaintiff, or to 
re-open the matter at his request. The demurrer, there- 
fore, would be allowed. 








SANITARY CONDITION OF PLYMOUTH. 


An elaborate repdrt by Dr. Baxall to the 
Local Government Board has been published, 
and demands the immediate attention of the 
authorities. It is evidently the result of careful 
examination, and shows the existence of a 
frightful state of things in parts of the district. 
Having personally examined a considerable 
part of the town we are able to confirm many 
of Dr. Baxall’s statements. 

Take two or three of the special cases of 
filthiness pointed out. 

Jays-court is thus described :—“ Closed at one 
end; contains eight or ten houses, some of 
which face King-street, which is some feet 
higher than the court, being on a level with the 
rooms on the first floor. The refuse of some 
twenty families is stored under one of these 
houses, and is said to be cleared away once a 
fortnight, but only very partially, much of it 
being left behind, as I observed to be the case 
on the morning of my visit, soon after the 





couct, there mingling with slop water and 
stagnating in puddles in the broken pavement. 
Three very filthy closets stood in the court, one 
discharging direct either into a cesspit or a 
sewer, which of the two I was unable to ascer- 
tain owing to the revolting state of the closet 
precluding further investigation.” 

Again :— 

“11, Notte-street. — Occupied by several 
families. House damp, and generally pervaded 
by sewer air. The closet, situated on the stairs, 
is unprovided with means for flushing. A small 
window in it opens into a warehouse, but at the 
time of my visit it was closed up, the persons 
hiring the warehouse stating that the stink was 
so bad that they could not endureit. In the 
passage on the ground-floor is a sink, the pipe 
from which, together with the soil-pipe from 
the closet, leads to an old drain in the cellar, 
which was broken in for many feet, the sewage 
escaping and flooding the cellar to such an 
extent that it could be entered only at one spot. 
I received a long and sad history of sickness 
from the family occupying the rooms mme- 
diately over the cellar.” 

“ Granby-green, Granby-place, Granby-square, 
Granby Cottages, and Stafford-row.—Are all con- 
fined courts situated in Granby-street, and or 
the most part offer examples of aggravated un- 
wholesomeness. Each court is about 16 ft. 
wide, closed at one end, and opening into a 
narrow street at the other end; while on either 
side are situated about five houses standing 
back to back with other houses in the adjoining 
courts. Granby-green and Granby-place may 
be specially mentioned. The former has a 
rough stone pavement full of holes; and an 
open drain, half filled with stagnant filth, in 
untrapped communication with the sewer ; while 
built up in one part of the court is a large 
receptacle which at the time of my visit con- 
tained accumulations of fish and vegetable refuse. 
The so-called closets in the court consist of pans 
set in brickwork, so revoltingly foul as to pre- 
clade their being used except for emptying 
vessels into them.” 

As $0 the distribution of mortality within the 
town, the reporter made a careful analysis of the 
death registers for the last five years and a half, 
with the result of finding a decided incidence 
of mortality upon certain streets that are, as 
matter of fact, characterised by prevalence of 
unwholesome conditions in an exaggerated 
degree. This is quite in keeping with the ex- 
perience of the parochial medical officers and 
other medical gentlemen practising largely 
amongst the poor, who were unanimous in 
stating that they got a preponderance of sick- 
ness in these streets and in the immediate 
neighbourhoods. In order to enable comparison 
to be made between the health of these streets 
and the rest of Plymouth, Dr. Baxall selected a 


could place confidence to obtain their respective 
populations. 

The general mortality of the given streets 
amounted to 764 deaths, showing a yearly rate 
of 30 per 1,000 of the population. Of these 764 
deaths, 164, or nearly 22 per cent., are referred 
to the seven principal zymotic diseases; 105, or 
nearly 14 per cent., to phthisis; 134, or more 
than 17 per cent., to pneumonia and bronchitis. 
Thus, about 53 per cent., or more than one-half 
of the total mortality, is referred to diseases 
which are more or less preventible. 

Again, comparing the annual death-rates 
obtained in these streets with corresponding 
rates for the remainder of Plymouth, we find 
the general death-rate of the streets is 30 per 
1,000, against 21 per 1,000 for the rest of Ply- 
mouth; also that the total death-rate from the 
seven principal zymotic diseases is double that 
from the same causes in Plymouth, being 6°4 
against 3°2 per 1,000; while the death-rates 
from phthisis, and pneumonia and bronchitis, 
are also considerably in excess, being 4°1 and 
52 respectively, against 2°2 and 3°07 for the 
rest of Plymouth. Lastly, the infantile death- 
rate is 199°9 per 1,000 of the births, against 
161°1 per 1,000 for the remainder of Plymouth. 
The significance of these figures will be better 
appreciated from consideration of the fact that, 
had the rates of mortality obtained in the given 
street from all the specified diseases been 
equalled by the remainder of Plymouth, the 
corresponding deaths in the latter would have 
amounted to 5,806 instead of 3,137; in other 
words, there would have been an increase of 
2,669 deaths. With reference to the given 
streets, it is pointed out that while the high 





scavenger had Jeft, when 8 in. or 10 in. deep of 
decomposing filth remained draining inta the 


mortality from all causes is, undonbtedly attri- 


few of them, and instructed persons in whom he 
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butable to the general unwholesome conditions 
that prevail, the excessive fatality from “fever” 
and, perhaps, from diarrhoea, may be regarded 
as theresults specially of excremental nuisances; 
and, in like manner, the very high death-rates 
from diseases of the respiratory organs may be 
connected more particularly with dampness, 
overcrowding, and other unwholesome conditions 
tending to vitiate the atmosphere of the dwellings. 
The report closes with a number of Recom- 
mendations, all of them of obvious necessity. 








THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
PROPOSED ALTERATIONS IN THE 
REPORTERS’ GALLERY. 


Ir has transpired within the last few days 
that there is a probability of the reporters’ 
gallery in the House of Commons undergoing 
reconstruction and enlargement... A select com- 
mittee on Parliamentary reporting has been 
sitting for some time, and it is stated that the 
committee have just decided upon a recom- 
mendation to the effect that provincial news- 
papers prepared to give an independent report 
of the proceedings ought to be represented in 
the reporters’ gallery. Should this recommenda- 
tion be adopted by the House, a considerable 
enlargement of the “ gallery ” willbe absolutely 
necessary, as although the admission to it is at 
present confined almost exclusively to the repre- 
sentatives of the metropolitan daily press, the 
space is inconveniently small and limited. The 
select committee of the House are said to have 
adjourned for a fortnight in order that the 
architect may have time to report upon the 
necessary alterations. 








THE PORTSMOUTH, GOSPORT, AND ISLE 
OF WIGHT BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue annual dinner in connexion with this 
Association was held on Tuesday evening, at the 
Railway Hotel, Portsmouth. The chair was 
occupied by Mr. W. Pink, ex-mayor of Ports- 
mouth, and there were many gentlemen con- 
nected with the trade, holding good positions in 
the borough and county and in the Isle of Wight, 
present, among whom were Messrs. T. Bailey, 
H. P. Foster, C. Light, W. Gunnell, H. Moody, 
©. Whitcombe, Bainton Cousens, T. C. Cooper, 
Farminer, Roberts, Burbidge, H. Evans, Winter, 
Slade, Closeley, Lewis, Hicks, Basket, Greswell, 
Quick, C. Harding, Adams, A. H. Ford, E. J. 
Smith, R. H. Bone, Kerwood, Harwicker, H. 
Harding, Moody, Evans, J. Street (secretary), 
and others. 

The Association, which is composed of em- 
ployers of labour connected with the building 
trade of Portsmouth, South Hants, and the Isle 
of Wight, was instituted in 1877, at the sug- 
gestion of the then Mayor of Portsmouth, who 
continues to take the greatest interest in its 
welfare. The object of the Association is to 
relieve necessitous members who may be in- 
capacitated for business through infirmity or 
other inevitable calamity, and also necessitous 
widows of deceased members, by granting 
yearly pensions or annuities not exceeding 201. 
Nearly the whole of the master builders of the 
borough of Portsmouth are members of the 
Association, and its ranks are being rapidly 
strengthened by the joining of numbers of 
master builders of the district. 

On the removal of the cloth, the customary 
toasts were given and duly responded to. 

Mr. H. P. Foster, architect of London, one of 
the vice-presidents of the Society, proposed the 
toast of the evening, “ Success to the Associa- 
tion,” and challenged any member to a contest 
with him as to obtaining the highest amount of 
subscriptions before the next meeting, the loser 
to contribute 31. 3s. tothe funds. He was quite 
sure that when the objects of the Association 
were better known among the members of the 
trade, it would be véry strongly supported, and 
he was therefore very glad indeed to find that 
the directors had determined to issue a pro- 
spectus setting forth the objects of the Asso- 
ciation. Mr. C. Right, one of the directors, 
responded, and in the course of his observations, 
dwelt upon the importance of the members of 
the trade banding themselves together for the 
purpose of helping each other in times of sick- 
ness. 


Other toasts, principally of a complimentary 
the proceedings of a 


character, followed, and 
very satisfactory gathering terminated, 
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THE NEW SEWERAGE DISTRICTS, 
RIO DE JANEIRO. 

Tue works of the fifth district of the Rio 
drainage have been officially inaugurated. 

Engines pump the sewage into the mixing 
cylinders, where the different chemicals, lime, 
sulphate of alumina, and charcoal, are added 
and incorporated with the sewage by means of 
iron stirrers. From the cylinders the sewage 
passes into the precipitating-tanks, where the 
solid matter is deposited, and, after a short 
period of rest, is drawn off by sluices and 
passes through an upward filter, clean and 
bright, into the bay. 

The precipitating-tanks are three in number, 
each 100 ft. long, 14 ft. wide, and 8 ft. deep, 
constructed of iron, with flues below for the 
purpose of drying the sewage deposit by the 
spare heat from the boilers. A tramway is 
fixed on the top of the tanks and continued out 
to sea, with a steam crane and iron buckets for 
raising the dried deposit out of the tanks, 
whence it is conveyed in small iron trucks to 
barges for carrying away. 

The system, with some slight modifications, 
is the same as that which was adopted for the 
drainage of the three original districts of the 
city, and which has been working successfully 
for some years past. 

The rain sewer in each district is 4 ft. in 
diameter, continued by egg-shaped sewers 
3 ft. 9 in. by 2 ft. 6 in., with barrel sewers and 
stoneware pipe sewers in the side streets. At 
each of the new outlet works there are dupli- 
cate high-pressure horizontal engines of 20-horse 
power, provided by Messrs. James Watt & Co., 
of Soho, with three Cornish boilers and dupli- 
cate centrifugal pumps. 

The chimneys are carried up to a height of 
146 ft. above the level of the wharf, that at 
St. Christovao on a foundation of piles and con- 
crete, and that at Botafogo from the top of the 
solid rock. The works have been designed by 
Messrs. Gotto & Beesley, engineers-in-chief of 
the conipany, and have been carried out under 
the personal superintendence of Mr. Beesley, 
assisted by Mr. J. H. Whittle and a numerous 
staff. The contractor for the whole of the 
works is Mr. John Dixon, of London, who has 
been represented by Mr. HE. H. Benest, assisted 
by Mr. Clement Wilmot, Mr. Rodiger, and a 
large personal. The estimated cost of the 
works for the new districts is 300,0001. 








ROADS. 


Ir is a misery to drive on the Victoria 
Embankment just now, the state of the road is 
so bad. It seems but a short time either since 
the steam roller was at work there. Roads 
everywhere seem to get out of order more 
rapidly than was the case formerly. What are 
the statistics as to the results of the use of 
the steam roller? Will some of the town sur- 
veyors give us a few positive facts thereanent. 
Looking to the wood pavement, part of that in 
Piccadilly is approaching the character of the 
Russian “corduroy” roads (formed by laying 
unsquared trunks of trees side by side trans- 
versely), and jolts one to pieces in passing over 
it. This road question in London is becoming 
more and more important. 


it 


‘Woods and Forests.—The abstract accounts 
of Woods, Forests, and Land revenues for ithe 
year ending March 31, 1878, have been issued. 
The capital account of the land revenue showed 
that at the commencement of the year there 
was a cash balance of 43,2441. The sales of 
stock brought in nearly 250,0001., and the other 
receipts brought up the total to 384,3001. The 
expenditure included 270,1331. for purchases of 
estates, and after defraying other payments 
there remained as balances at the end of the 
year 51,1481. odd, and 16,3201. stock and securi- 
ties. The account of the income of the land 
revenue shows that, including the balances 

forward, the total récei ‘were 
537,0291., of which 456,4891. were derived from 
land revenue (principally from Crown rents) ; 
5,978l. from Windsor parks and woods; and 
28,3521. from the royal forests and woodlands. 
The land revenue expenditure was 39,8171.; 
the expenditure in Windsor parks and woods, 
26,9691.; and on royal forests and woodlands, 
20,3021. A sum of 410,000. was paid over to 
the Exchequer as surplus income, and there 
was @ net cash balance at the end’of the year 
of 89,9401, 
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HEAVY PENALTY UNDER THE BUILDING 
ACT. 


DISTRICT SURVEYOR FOR EAST HACKNEY 
v. HENRY SHIPP, 


THIs case was heard at Worship-st r 
Court, on the. 6th of March, 1879, befag a” 
Bushby. On the 9th of March, 1878, an oi. 
had been made for the defendant within 
month to amend certain irregularities to four 
dwellings, Lockhurst-street, Clapton Pay t 
on the 19th of February, 1879, the order had 
not been complied with. 

This was proved by the district surveyor, and 
the defendant was fined 1001., having been pr», 
viously fined 561. Os. 6d. in respect of the gang 
matter. 








(Nonry) 








CLAIM FOR “ EXTRAS.” 
BINGHAM ¥. REEVES. 


Tuls case, arising out of a building contra; 
was before the Master of the Rolls last week, 

The plaintiff was a builder, of Headcorn, and the defend. 
ant was an auctioneer, of Ashford. It appeared that some 
years since Mr. Reeves became the owner of an ancient 
property in the middle-row of High-street. He determined 
to rebuild it, and employed Mr. Baldwin Pyke, of Ash. 
ford, architect, to prepare plans. The building work wag 
put out to tender, and the lowest tender was 
which was that of Mr. Bingham, the amount being 745/ 
A good deal of work was done by the builder outside the 
contract, and it was this extra work which gave rise to the 
litigation. Mr. Reeves had paid over in the course of the 
work sums amounting to 775/., and he disputed the charges 
made above that sum, alleging that the work was done 
without his orders, and that it came to less money, The 
action was at length brought for 8697, The defendant paid 
into Court 4002. 

The case was about to be referred to a Master in Chan. 
cery for argument and evidence, when the defendant's 
counsel consented to a verdict for the amount claimed, aud 
also to pay the plaintiff’s taxed costs, 








WATER SUPPLY. 


Margate.-—The Margate Town Council, on the 
25th nit., decided to purchase the Water Com. 
pany’s property, and to take the supply into 
their own hands. The sum agreed upon as the 
value to be paid for the acquisition is 59,0001. 

London,—At a meeting of delegates from the 
various vestries and local Boards of the metro. 
polis, held last week at St. Martin’s Vestry. 
hall, under the presidency of Mr. Churchwarden 
Watherston, for the purpose of considering the 
metropolitan water supply, the following 
resolution was proposed :— That whereas great 
complaints have for some time past been ex- 
pressed in the various localities in the metro 
polis supplied by the water companies with 
regard to the increase of the water-rates with- 
out apparent justification, it behoves the con- 
sumers to institute inquiry and collect informa 
tion, with a view to obtain the means of ensuring 
the adjustment of the burden.” In the discus- 
sion which followed, the meter system for the 
supply and charge of water was advocated. 
Several of the delegates condemned the prin 
ciple of charging according to the rateable 
value of the property, and it was suggested 
that a deputation should wait upon the Home 
Secretary, with a view of asking him to take 
the matter in hand as a great public duty, and 
independently of the Metropolitan Board 
Works. The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. It was also resolved that, seeing 
that certain inequalities prevuil, not only in the 
pound rate of charge, but also in the various 
incidents, viz., the graduated scale charges for 
baths, water-closets, high service, and 
matters; and that by a return of the Metro 
politan Board of Works, the rateable value of 
the metropolitan parishes, which in 1856 was 
11,283,6631., was in 1876 increased to more than 
double that sum, namely, 33,111,313/., which 
showed that the income of the water companies 
must have enormously increased in the interval 
“This meeting is of opinion that it 1s ~—— 
that each of the vestries and district Boards 
should obtain a copy of the Act of the partion 
water company which rates their parish or vo 
trict Board, in order to ascertain the pow? 


the purposes 
conferred upon the company fer Pp a 


and that such vestries or district. “ 
obtain from some of their chief an 
information showing in what way those pow" 
are exercised, as to annual value and — 
and what have been the nature and re! 
amount of any late peng os rates ; 
that such.information as early a 
forwarded to St. Martin's Vestry-hall- = 
dele present were then formed into @ 





A mittee to carry out 


the object in view. 
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OBITUARY. 


ur. B. J. King.—Mr. Richard John King, an 

ti uary and yoluminous .and pleasant writer 
an! 5 cient religious foundations, folk-lore, &c., 
sed ‘at Crediton on the 10th ult. He was the 
a of the. six volumes of “ Hand-books to 
the Cathedrals of England,” published by Mr. 
Murray during the years 1861-69. The parts 
relating to Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester 

ere published in a separate volume under the 
rile of the “ Three Choirs,” and in 1873 he pub- 
lished & similar volume on “ The Cathedrals of 
Wales.” Many of Mr. Murray’s County Hand- 
books were also written by him. 








OLD LONDON. 


Tur laborious and useful volume of Mr. 
Parton, 1821, descriptive of the parish of ‘ St. 
Giles-in-the- Fields, contains, besides engravings 
of tokens, seals, and autographs, & plan of 
this parish,—circiter A.D. 1250,—which shows 
clearly Tyburn-road, now Oxford-street, with 
the gallows, subsequently the pound, at the 
east end. Great Russell-street, leading to Red 
Lion Fields, and the space between, north of 
Hich-street, consisting of the Pittance Croft, 
land of W. Russell ; Blemundsbury, and Hos. 
pital Lands, with buildings extending eastward 
to the north of Little Turnstile in Holborn. 
Houses are seen on the north side of Broad- 
street and Holborn with a rivulet behind them, 
extending from Great Ruesell-street, west end, 
to the Hospital. North-west of this street is a 
large close with a mansion, bounded on the west 
by Tottenham-court-road. On the south-west 
side of High-street, a triangular plot contained 
the hospital of St. Giles, and below, separated 
by what is now Denmark-street, another plot is 
shown, bounded on the south by Castle-street, 
which runs from St. Martin’s-lane to Drury-lane. 
Various plots and houses are shown as Campo 
de Aldewich, &c., besween Drury-lane, and Cam- 
pum Templariorum, or ‘“ Fikate’s Fields,” a large 
square, now Lincoln’s Inn-fields. In Holborn, 
opposite Drury-lane, a stone cross is seen. 
Castle-street is now Long Acre, and the 
site of Great Queen-street is shown in this 
plan, Plan 2 shows this parish, A.D. 1570, with 
its churches, 1631, 1734; and it includes the 
Convent - garden wall, extending from St. 
Martin’s-lane to Drury-lane. North of Holborn 
Southampton House is seen on the site of the 
north side of Bloomsbury-square.. South of a 
street, now Monmonth-street, appear Cock and 
Pye-fields, now Seven Dials. This plan seems 
taken from Aggas, 1560, and Hogenberg, 1574. 
Drury House is seen at the lower end of the 
lane, and a few houses appear at the upper 
end: also on the other side of Broad-street, and 
opposite to “ Fickett’s-fields”’ on the north side of 
Holborn. Plan 3 denotes the boundaries of 
St. Giles’s parish, circiter A.D. 1300. This plan 
extends from Gray’s-inn-lane, opposite the site 
of the Old Temple, to Tyburn-street, and south- 
ward to St. Martin’s Churchyard. Red Lion 
and Gray’s-inn fields occupy the space from 
Gray’s-inn-lane to Blemundsbury. Eastward 
of “Fikattesfeld,” which extends southward to 
the Strand, the Blackfriars, now Lincoln’s Inn, 
and the Cotterell-garden or Coneygarth, appear, 
now New-square, and a road is seen which runs 
from Great Turnstile to the Strand. An oblong 
slip, John Herlirum’s garden, is now occupied 
by Chichester. rents, bounded sastward by 
Chancellor’s-lane or Newe-street, Serjeants’ Inn, 
om the Rolls, being seen below, with Clifford’s 
mn and St. Dunstan’s Church eastward of 
Barram Novi Templi. 

‘here are views, also, in this volume of the 
’ denhead Inn, in Dyot-street, which flourished 
aie reign of Charles IJ., and of Totten or 
otnam Hall, the residence of William de Totten- 
= in the reign of Henry IH, It was known 
o peuently as the Adam and Eve public-house, 
be : north-west angle formed by the New-road 
Boe ?, Hampstead-road. I find also views of 
rownlow, Dyot, and Thanet houses, as these 
mang sixty years since, the latter being in 
bay ussell-street. Newcastle House, at the 

“west corner of Lincoln’s Inn-fields and 
— Queen-street, A.D. 1686, is engraved at 
0 9; and several houses situate in Great 
adr J at p. 250. These are mentioned 
ys Cunant (“ London,” p, 149), and in Hvelyn’s 
Peat St. Giles’s Hospital was founded by 
t for forty lepers, in 1101, and be- 
— AD. 1166 and 1189. I. granted 
charter in its favour. The name of St. Giles. 





in-the-Fields, to distinguish this churck or 
hospital from St. Giles of Cripplegate, &c., 
was applied originally in the deed of gift of the 
hospital by Henry VIIT. to Lord Lisle. Stowe 


stated; 1595, “On the High-street, Holborn, 


have ye many fair houses builded,—lodgings for 
gentlemen, inns for travellers, and such like, up 
almost to. St. Giles-in-the:Fields.”—Survey, ed. 
1595. The plan’ at p. 108, in Parton’s volume 
shows modern St. Gilés, A.D. 1815, before 
recent alterations, and ‘the destruction of The 
Rookery and Aldewych Highway or Drury-lane, 
may be. derived from Saxon Ald, old, and Wych, 
a village, hence Wych-street, at the south-east 
end of Via de Aldewych. A Mr. Weedon, bar- 
rister of Lincoln’s Inn in 1698, issued plans for 
the building of.a beautiful range of buildings, to 
form an eastern row of houses in Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields, with official chambers, &c., being prefer- 
able to the old black wall, and profitable for its 
rent. The plans included a chapel in the centre 
of the square, with waterworks at each corner. 
But, as I stated in the Builder, vol. xxxvi., 
No. 1865, not until 1735,—8 ann. Geo. II.,— 
was there any inclosure here. In the Grub- 
street Journal, I find this paragraph, viz. :— 
“Yesterday [the 10th of June, 1736, old style] 
they began to plough Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 
order to raise the ground and make it fit for the 
walks, &c., and the said square being almost 
railed up with iron rails, several workmen are 
ordered to begin on thé basin next week.” 
Plan 3, p. 161, includes Maypole-lane. at the 
bottom of Drury-lane, and a cross in the Strand, 
below. Us 








“ ART FOR ART.” 


Sir,—My attacks, if my arguments deserve 
so strong an epithet, are generally directed 
against what I conceive to be error, and not 
against persons. I am tolerably free from 
malice, and I scrupulously avoid naming names 
if that can possibly be avoided. 

Whenever writers are rash enough to leave 
the highway of common sense for the bye-ways 
of rhapsody, they are sure to follow these mis- 
leadings into the slough of inconsistency and 
error. Your most recent correspondent on “ Art 
for Art” follows his leader, and therefore soon 
flounders in misapprehensions and misconcep- 
tions. Let him logically carry his premisses to 
their legitimate conclusions. He, like other 
rhapsodists, is fond of alluding to the Divinity in 
his writing, as if he were His by the laying on 
of hands. Genius with the enthusiasts is always 
divine. Let us grant them that it is, and what 
must be the logical conclusion? Why this: 
that genius is most genius when it is most God- 
like, Now, sir, is it more God-like, according 
to our human apprehensions, to do things with 
conscious foreknowledge, or with unconscious 
instinct, like brute beasts? Does the Almighty 
abandon himself unconsciously to his work ? 
Need I pause for a reply ? 

The Liverpool lecturer, however, gave ex- 
pression, if your report be correct, to two oppo- 
site and contradictory opinions. In one place 


he is for conscious, and in another for uncon- 
I only noted the incon-: 


scious, well-doing. 
sistency ; and [ was then, as I am now, ready 
to give him credit for holding the more sensible 
doctrine of the two. I can also admire his 
chivalrous defence of the artist of his election. 


I am only at issue with him as to his choice’ 
of weapon. Sophistry is but a weak lance at. 


best, and one which is sure to be shivered at 
the first tilt against the breastplate of Truth. 
“Art ror Goon.” 








The Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings 


Improvement Act.—At the inquiry at the) 


office of the Westminster District Board of 
Works into the Great Peter-street (Westminster) 
improvement scheme of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, Mr. Biron, for the Board of ‘Works, 
stated that the area it was proposed to deal with 
was, bounded by Great Peter-street, by St. 
Matthew-street, by Rochester-buildings, and by 
St. Mary’s School. It was proposed to erect in 
the place of the buildings now, covering the site 
a block facing Great Peter-street, six, stories .in 
height. There would be accommodation for 
180 persons, there being thirty tenements of one 
room, thirty. others of two rooms, or ninety 
rooms in all. With regard to the expense, the 
cost of the clearance was set down as. 11,0001, 
and the ;site when cleared it was calculated 
would be worth 3,5001., leaving a net cost of 
7,5001. to be borne by the Board. 


THE STREETS AND SNOW. 


§1z,—I noticed in your number for the 1st. the 
remarks from the editor of the Fireman respect- 
ing means of melting snow. Isaw the apparatus 
he refers to, but think the best and most perfect 
method is'that adopted by the City authorities, 
and which they have had in use, more or less, 
for some time past, in Fore-street. 

I am not.acquainted with the construction of 
the apparatus, which I have ‘ascertained “ is 
heated by gasand worked-by one man,” but the 
plan is to open one of the sewer entrance-flaps 
in the pavement, down which the snow is dis- 
charged, “being carted, from the . different 
streets,” and apparently dissolved and allowed 
to run into the sewer. 

I feel certain that if a sufficient. number of 
these arrangements had been ready for use, we 
need not have had the City streets in the dis- 
graceful state they were after the last fall of 
snow, which certainly was heavy,, but of a very 
short duration. PEDESTRIAN. 








FROST AND MORTAR, 


S1z,—Referring to the letter from ‘‘ Contractor,”’ in your 
issue of the 22nd ult., I also should feel obliged if some 
gentleman would kindly inform me of any test case on this 
subject, as Portland cement réndering on outside work, 
which I had executed in October and November last, is now 
coming off in large pieces. The concrete covering the loge 
of. excavation, put on in October, is also badly cracked, the 
crack extending from the tp to the bottom of the slope 
(about 25 ft.). The maintenance of the work still lies with 
the contractor. Is he therefore bound to repair all 
damage, no matter though that damage was not caused 
through bad material or workmanship ? C. E. 








WESTMINSTER AND PIMLICO INDUS- 
TRIAL EXHIBITION. 





_ §1r,—The Committee of this Exhibition have received a 
| handsome offer from Mr. T. Christy, F.L.S., and the pro- 
' peietors of the Live Stack Journal, of extra prizes to exhi- 

itors of the best designs for conveying live poultry and 
‘eggs. There are probably many other gentlemen among 
|.our leading employers of labour who wouid be glad of 
such an opportunity as will be afforded by the coming exhi- 
bition to encourage skill in design and excellence of” work- 
manship in various branches of handicraft, by also offering 
special prizes. Perhaps some of the City companies might 
see their way to do the same. Our Committee would bo 
glad to hear from such persons, and to make their offers 
widely known as soon as possible. 

H. E. Fox, Chairman of Committee 
of thé Industrial Exhibition. 
70, Warwick-square. 








SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Manchester. — The annual meeting of the 
‘frieuds and supporters of the Manchester School 
of Art, and the distribution of prizes to the suc- 
cessful students in the examination previously 
held, took place on the 26th ult., Mr. F. W. 
Grafton, presiding. Tle report of the committee 
submitted stated that the work of the school 
has been well maintained. The committee 
observe with regret that the income of the 
school is again less than its current expenditure. 
To maintain it in efliciency they hope to be aided 
by additional subscriptions, to restore the balance 
of the annual financial statement. Asa valuable 
contribution towards the permanent endowment 
of the institution, with means to supvlement the 
fees from students, the committee desire to 
record their high appreciation of the liberality 
of Sir Joseph Whitworth, ‘ bart., who has trans- 
ferred to trustees, on behalf of the school, shares 
of the value of 1,000/. in the Whitworth Land 
Company, Limited. Since the last annual 
meeting the building committee have been 
much occupied with forming the art-treasures 
exhibition,.. settling with ,the  arehitect (Mr. 





| George T.. Redmayne) the final design for the 


new building, and continuing the canvass for 
subscriptions. In the last. report the general 
design of the new building for the school of art 
was referred to; the committee, however, regret 
to find that the continued depression of the trade 
of.the district has interfered with the provision 
of the necessary funds to such an extent that 
they have thought it advisable to reconsider the 
scheme, and have determined to erect a building 
which, thongh architecturally .less ambitions, 
will contain all the accommodation essential for 
the school, as well as the. gallery..for an art 
museum connected therewith, and this they 
hope to commence during the spring. With 
respect to the building fund, the amount sub- 
scribed now amounts to 16,7221. 10s, 

_ Southwark,—On the 28th ult, the first, general 
distribution of prizes to the students of the 
Southwark, Greenwich, Stepney, Nine Elms, and 








Woolwich Science Classes took place at the 
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St. Olaye’s Grammar School,, Southwark. 
These classes, conducted by Mr. Parton Parry, 
are in connexion with the Science and Art 
Department at South Kensington, and the 
course of instruction includes geometrical, 
machine, architectural, freehand, model, and 
perspective drawing, together with, speaking 
generally, all branches of pictorial art which 
have a bearing on skilled mechanical industry. 
The prizes were distributed by Professor 
Thorold Rogers. 








WOOD-PAVING IN CHELSBA. 


TueE Chelsea Vestry have decided to expend a 
large sum in laying down wood pavement along 
the main thoroughfare within their district. 
At their last meeting, the Committee of Works 
recommended that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works be asked to sanction a loan of 20,0001. 
for wood-paving, commencing at the North-end 
of Sloane-street, and ending at Park-walk, 
Chelsea, including Sloane-square. The adop- 
tion of the recommendation of the committes 
having been moved and seconded, the proposi- 
tion was, to a certain extent, discussed, Mr. Cole, 
one of the members, observing that Sloane- 
street had only recently been put in repair, and 
the roadway would last a couple of years. He 
moved, as an amendment, that the Vestry 
borrow 10,0001. to lay down wood-pavement in 
such parts of the parish where the roads require 
thorough repair. The amendment was nega- 
tived, aud the motion for power to borrow 
20,0001. to lay down wood-pavement along 
Sloane-street, as recommended by the com. 
mittee, was carried by a large majority. 








SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 


Canterbury.—At a meeting of the General 
Purposes Committee of the Town Council on the 
26th ult., the surveyor (Mr. Hall) presented a 
report upon his interview with Mr. Rawlinson, 
C.B., who had looked over Mr. Hall’s plans for 
disposing of the sewage, and had approved of 
the modified plan for irrigation which was 
adopted at a former meeting of the committee 
a short time ago. The committee now resolved, 
after considering Mr. Rawlinson’a report, to 
recommend the Council to carry out the plan in 
question. 

Prestwich.—On the 27th ult. Colonel Ponsonby 
Cox, R.E., attended at the Local Board offices, 
Prestwich, to hold an inquiry respecting an 
application of the Board for powers to put in 
force the Lands Clauses Consolidation Acts with 
reference to certain land required by them for 
the purification of the sewage of the district. 
The trustees of the late Mr. T. Drinkwater, 
whose property it was proposed to utilise for the 
purpose of the sewage works, were represented 
by Mr. Kirkman. The plans of the Board’s 
scheme were laid before the inspector. Mr. 
Kirkman said that the objection of the trustees 
was that the scheme would, by a road, cut their 
estate in two, which was very objectionable. 
They suggested two other sites, one near Messrs. 
Buckley’s works, and the other near Bradley 
Fold. The inspector said he was bound to con- 
sider the site stated by the Local Authority, and 
unless there was some fatal objection he would 
have to recommend it to the Local Government 
aay so that the provisional order could be 
issued. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Foord.—A new church at Foord, an ont- 
standing district of the parish of Christ Church, 
Folkestone, was consecrated on February 3, by 
the Bishop of Dover. The church which, when 
complete, will consist of nave, aisles, chancel, 
organ-chamber and vestries, tower and spire, is 
built in the Early Decorated style, the material 
being local ragstone laid in random courses, with 
Box-ground Bath-stone dressings, the internal 
walls being lined with rich-coloured red brick- 
work, coursed with grey. The roofs are of fir, left 
clean without stain or varnish. The windows 
are glazed with varied-tinted cathedral glass, 
and are provided with ventilating casements. 
The walls are built hollow. The seating is of 
red deal, varnished only. The font is of Caen 
stone, with richly-carved and moulded caps 
and Peterhead granite shafts on a base of 
Robinhood stone. The church is lighted by 
gas-jets round the caps of the arcades. The 


Mr. John Grundy, of Tyldesley, near} Man- 
chester. The whole of the works have been 
carried out from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. A. Rowland Barker, 
architect, London; Mr. Burgess Reeves, archi- 
tect, Folkestone, acting as clerk of works. The 
works have been carried out by Messrs. R. & D. 
Baker, of Folkestone, ata cost of about 3,5001. 

Wensham.—The parish church of Wensham, 
near Chard, has just been re-opened for divine 
worship, after undergoing repairs and altera- 
tions. The work has been carried out by work- 
men in the employ of Viscount Portman, who 
have been paid out of the fund subscribed for 
the purpose. Mr. W. Hodder, “foreman and 
architect” (!) to Lord Portman, superintended 
the work. 

Staverton.—Under the superintendence and 
from the designs of Mr. Ewan Christian, archi- 
tect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the 
chancel of the parish church of Staverton, near 
Totnes, has been restored. Its roof, quite new, 
is of the local wagon-shape, and of pitch pine. 
Its timbers are richly decorated in colour, the 
ribs and purlins painted, and the carved bosses 
at the intersections gilded. Over the chancel 
proper the panelled boarding is varnished only, 
but within the sanctuary the ground is of a 
beautiful blue, spangled with golden stars. The 
roof springs from wall-plates, in which are 
carved paterz, and at the western end springs 
from corbels of stone, upon whichare sculptured 
representations of angels in attitudes of adora- 
tion, The floors are laid with Minton’s encaustic 
tiles ; and by four steps of Robin Hood stone 
the ascent is made to the altar. The stalls are 
of English oak, having carved poppy - head 
terminations. The walls of the chancel are 
plastered and stuccoed a quiet colour. The 
reredos is in the main of moulded and carved 
stone, having a central compartment of wood 
highly decorated. The stone and wood carving 
and sculpture have been executed by Mr. Harry 
Hems, of Exeter; and Mr. Chudleigh, of 
Newton Abbot, is the contractor for the restora- 
tion generally. 

Manchester.—St. John’s Church, Deansgate, 
Manchester, has been re-opened, after restora- 
tion. It is one of the old City churches. A 
clean sweep has been made of the boxed-up 
pews, three-decker pulpit, desks, and most of 
the old fittings on the ground floor. The design 
included a new chancel, keeping the preseut 
sanctuary as its western bay, and adding to other 
bays to the east. The new chancel, carried out 
eastwards, is, however, not yet undertaken, from 
the want of sufficient funds, and for other 
reasons. An inner chancel, or “choruscantorum,” 
has, however, been formed within the existing 
walls. From the floor of the old shallow chancel, 
or sanctuary, a broad platform has been raised, 
towards the west, about 15 in. above the nave 
floor level. Surrounding this on three sides 
(save an opening on the west), is a screen of 
oak panelling surmounted by a railing of light 
open wrought-iron work. North and south of 
the chancel are ranged carved oak stalls and 
subsellz with two detached prayer-desks of 
corresponding design. The fronts of the boys’ 
desks and the prayer-desks, and some of the 
stall-ends, are enriched with elaborate tracery. 
The whole of the choir fittings are of oak. The 
four principal stall-ends terminate in pedestals 
gn which stand carved figures of the four 
Evangelists, facing west. On the ends of the 
boys’ desks are figures of angels kneeling, each 
bearing a scroll with words indicative of the 
Evangelist above. The Communion-table (the 
gift of Mr. Richard Hanby) is of oak, open- 
framed. It stands upon a double foot-pace, 
which has curbs of fine-grained stone, and is 
inlaid at the top with encaustic tiles. Above 
the oak panelling the walls of the sanctuary are 
decorated in colour and gold, with a banded 
diaper and four vesica-shaped panels, on 
which are inscribed the Decalogue, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Creed. The plaster-groined 
ceiling of the apse is also decorated in 
colour and gold, and is powdered with 
stars. The walls and ceiling of the body 
of the church require, and are to have, a corre- 
sponding, but far less elaborate, treatment as 
soon as the funds permit. The brass lectern, 
which stands about 7 ft. high, and is approach d 
by a flight of three steps, will be temporarily 
used as the pulpit. This lectern was specially 
designed and manufactured for St. John’s 
Church by Mr. Skidmore, of Coventry. The 
font, the work and the gift in 1876 of Mr. 
William Goldstraw, has been removed from its 


———_= 

site near the north-west door. Low open 
have been provided for the congregation, 
for the most part these benches hayg _ 
formed out of the old oak pews. 

Paddock.—All Saints’ Church, Paddock has 
been reopened, after alterations and additions 
The old vestries and east walls haye been 
entirely removed, wu new chancel and Vestricg 
built, and the south-west porch pulled down 
and enlarged. These additions haya 
designed in the style predominant about thy 
reign of Edward I. (A.D. 1300), and archites, 
turally classfied as late or transition “fay 
English.” The planning of the additions jg ag 
follows :—A large chancel arch has been formed 
in the east wall of the church, and beyond this 
a new chancel and vestry built, the inter) 
dimensions of the chancel being [0 ft. long 
22 ft. wide, and on the precentor’s side two 
vestries are placed, one for the clergy and th 
other for the choir, communicating with ang 
adjoining each other. On the opposite side of 
the chancel is the organ-chamber or chapel, 
Double arches in pairs are formed between the 
chapels and the chancel, and these arches ar 
filled in with pitch pine polished screens about 
8 ft. high, leaving the upper portion of the arch 
openings entirely open. The floor of the chance] 
is raised two steps from the level of the church 
floor, and here are placed the choir-stalls, 
wrought out of English oak, and the stall-endg 
richly carved, the precentor’s desk being all 
open tracery carved panel work, and the fronts 
of the desk screens to the choir-stalls on each 
side are carved and pierced to match ; the key. 
boards (or manuals) of the organ are placed in 
the north chapel screen, so that the organist sits 
at his instrument along with the choir. Over 
the altar-table is a stone “ super-altar ” enriched 
in face with seven cross-croslets, and this stone 
shelf supports the reredos, executed in several 
different coloured marbles. The execution of 
this work was entrusted to Mr. Brooke, marble 
mason. The east window is filled in with 
painted glass, which is the gift of Mrs. Joseph 
Crosland, executed by Messrs. Lavers, Barraud, 
& Westlake. The whole of the nave has been 
reseated with pitch-pine benches, with moulded 
panelled stall ends. These panels of stall ends 
have drapery carvings, and the front benches 
have pierced panelling to correspond with the 
choir-stalls and precentor’s desk. Each stall is 
fitted up with umbrella-stands, supplied by 
Messrs. Heaps & Co. Fresh air is supplied by 
means of “Tobin’s” patent tubes let into the 
walls ; these were supplied and fitted by Messrs. 
Harding, of Leeds. The warming, lighting, and 
tiling in the nave of the church, the organ, re- 
moval of the font, reseating the gallery, cushions 
and hassocks, have been subscribed for by the 
congregation and the friends of the church, and 
cost about 1,2001. The new chancel, vestries, 
and all other alterations and additions ar 
entirely the gift of Mr. Joseph Crosland, J.P, 
and have cost about 3,5001. The whole of the 
works have been designed and carried out under 
the superintendence of Messrs. Jotn Kirk & 
Sons, architects, Huddersfield and Dewsbury, 
by the following contractors: — Messrs. A. 
Graham & Sons, masons; Mr. James Christie, 
joiner; Mr. Geo. Garton, plumber; Mr. Jewitt, 
plasterer; Messrs. Goodwin, slaters; Mr. 2. 
Heaton, painter; and the heating apparatus 
by Messrs. W. & 8. Thornton, all of Hudders- 
field. 








DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Pewsey. — On the 23rd ult. a new Primitive 
Methodist chapel, capable of seating 130 bai 
sons, was opened in this village. The buil 4 
has been erected from designs prepared by ¥F 
W. Baverstock, architect, Marlborough. 
Manningham.—The foundation stone of wor 
Primitive Methodist chapel at Heaton-ros, 
Manningham, has been laid by Mr. ing 
Holden, mayor of Bradford. The rere “4 
be erected in what is known as the Lom ors 
style of architecture, from designs by e 
Thomas Howdill, of Leeds, and the eer 
cost is '4,0001, When completed, the pers 
will provide accommodation for 1,000 worship 


ers. 
S Edinturgh.—For some time past the Cowgato 
Free Church congregation have been bi 
shipping in the Gaiety Theatre, Cham 

street, in consequence of their own ; on 
being badly lighted and ventilated, an an . 
insufficient for their wants. They have, coal 
ever, secured from the City an see 








heating with hot air has been carried oyt by 


position in the central aisle toa more convenient 


Trustees, a piece of ground lying between 
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A 
church and Guthrie-street, and upon th’» ound 
the church is to be extended, and offices « acted 
according to the plans prepared by Messvs. R. 
Thornton Shiells & Thomson, architects. These 
plans show the old south gable to be removed, 
andthe church extended to accommodate 130 
extra sitters. There are two halls, vestry, 
deacons’ room, and other offices included in the 
improvements, besides improved means of en- 
trance and exit to the church. The work is now 


proceeding. 








VARIORUM. 


Tux “Practical Cabinet-maker, being a Col- 
lection of Working Drawings, with Explanatory 
Notes, by a Working Man” (Wyman & Sons), 
will be found very useful by young workmen. 
It goes fully into the subjects of which it treats, 
js clearly written and illustrated, and even in 
respect of art the designs are very much better 
than the title gives us reason to expect. There 
is a good common-sense uprightness and 
straightforwardness about them which deserve 
recognition. The furniture made well after 
these patterns would last.——“The City of 
London Directory for 1879” maintains its right 
to the good opinion we have always expressed 
of it. The section devoted to the public com- 
panies, of which particulars of every company 
in the City of London are recorded; and the 
Livery Companies’ Guide, giving the officers of 
the City Guilds, with the history of their halls, 
charters, arms, charities, and schools, are espe- 
cially interesting; and the volume includes a 
new coloured map on a large scale, expressly 
prepared, and showing clearly every street, 
turning, railway, with the boundaries of each 
ward and parish, together with latest street 
improvements.—As preparing for publication, 
in one vol. octavo, with numerous illustrations, 
we hear of “A Popular Introduction to the 
History of Greek and Roman Sculpture, de- 
signed to Promote the Knowledge and Appre- 
ciation of the Remains of Ancient Art,” by 
Walter Copland Perry. This work is designed 
to facilitate the study of a very important 
element in the civilisation of ancient Greece, and 
to promote the knowledge and appreciation of 
the remains of ancient art. The author has 
undertaken this task in connexion with the 
scheme for the formation of a Museum of Casts 
from the Antique, which Lord Beaconsfield, in 
the House of Lords, promised to take into 
favourable consideration during the last recess. 
-—The Victoria Magazine is brightened up by a 
serial story from the pen of Emilia Aylmer Blake, 

My Only Love.” It shows much knowledge of 
the human heart, and holds closely the attention 
of the reader.—Another Dictionary! We are 
informed that Messrs. Griffith & Farran will 
publish, with the April magazines, Part I. of “A 
Universal Dictionary for Architects, Civil Engi- 
heers, Surveyors, Sculptors, Archwologists, 
Artists, Clerks of Works, and Building Artifi- 
cers, containing a copious vocabulary and prac- 
tical explanation of the usual terms current in 
the architectural profession and allied trades, 
with observations and illustrations, by Wyvill 
Jas. Christy. 








Miscellanea, 


Drainage in Dublin.—At the monthly 
meeting of the Dublin Municipal Council on the 

rd inst., a letter was read from the Local 
Government Board in reference to the request 
of the Corporation that: the Board should 
a mmend @ loan of 35,0001. to the Corpora. 
4on for the purpose of completing the sewer 
Works of the city. Before submitting the appli- 
Cation to the Public Works Commissioners they 
Were desirous to be enabled, in the first place, 
2 satisfy the Commissioners, in writing, that 
po a falls within the provisions of sub. 
Pablo ty 1,2, and 3 of the 238th section of the 
oat - ealth Act, 1878, and that the require- 
_ of those sectiens had been observed. In 
pd “ony Report of the Public Health Com. 
na, or tke year ending 31st August, 1878, it 
the stated that the plans and specifications for 
po Works termed “ Urgent,” upon which it was 
a. to expend 15,4431., could easily be 
ae y. April next, and an examination and 
jd of the sewers “Not urgent” could be 
Ma ge a8 soon as the others were com. 
a, would be completed in five or six 
Health PRecesh letter was referred to the Public 

mmuittee to draft a suitable reply. 


The Royal Albert Hall.—Arrangements 
are being made for the delivery here of a 
lecture by Mr. Preece on Electric Lighting. 
Wednesday, May 1, will be the date, and as the 
Society of Telegraph Engineers are kindly co- 
operating with the Council in endeavouring to 
obtain the exhibition of various systems, there 
is every reason to expect a very complete expo- 
sition, and a brilliant evening in more senses 
than one. Several entertainments have been 
arranged for. On the 13th, the Royal Albert 
Hall Choral Society gave a successful concert in 
honour of the Duke of Connanght’s wedding ; 
on (this) Saturday, 15th, the Royal Albert Hall 
Amateur Orchestral Society, under the presi- 
dency of H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, will 
give their first concert for the season, with 
good assistants. On St. Patrick’s day, the 17th, 
will be given a grand Irish Festival, with 
numerous singers. On the 19th there will be 
an entertainment and speeches in aid of the 
Home for Little Boys, near Farningham, and 
on the 19th, in the afternoon, an Opera Concert 
under the direction of Mr. William Carter. 


Worcester Dwellings Improvement and 
Land Company.—tThe fourth general meeting 
of this company was held on the 28th ult. The 
report of the directors stated :— 


“‘The dwellings comprising St, Alban’s-square, and for- 
merly known as the Worcester Model Dwellings, have 
been uniformly well let throughout the year, and the six 
freehold dwelling-houses situate in Lower-street-walk, 
Tallow-hill, which were purchased in the early part of the 
year, have been repaired, and much improved, and are now 
all let at an advance of rent. Additional land has been 
sold at Upper Mitton and former purchases completed. 
The Firs estate, situate close to the town of Bromyard, 
and containing about 18 acres of land eligible for building 
purposes, has been purchased during the year, and about 
one-half of it has been laid out in suitable lots, several of 
which have been sold, but as possession cannot be obtained 
until March, none of the purchases have yet been com- 
pleted.” 

A dividend at the rate of 7} per cent. per 


annum was declared. 


The National Gallery.—In the House of 
Commons, Mr. Ritchie asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works whether his attention had 
been called to the blistering of several of the 
paintings in the new rooms in the National 
Gallery ; and whether he could state the cause, 
and what steps are being taken to prevent 
further injury. Mr. Gerard Noel said during 
the severe frost it was very difficult to obtain 
an even temperature in the large room of the 
National Gallery, and it was due to the over- 
heating on one or two occasions that the blister- 
ing took place. The paintings affected had 
been removed to another room, and he was 
happy to say Mr. Burton had informed him that 
no irreparable damage had been done to the 
pictures. 

Value of Property in the City.—On the 
28th ult. the block of buildings in Fleet-street, 
near Chancery-lane, occupied by Messrs. Dunn 
& Duncan, stationers, was sold at the Auction 
Mart, Tokenhouse-yard, by Messrs. Farebrother, 
Ellis, Clarke, & Co., under an order of the 
Courtof Chancery. The property is situated on 
the south sideof Fleet-street, between the Law 
and General Insurance Office and Dick’s Tavern, 
and occupies aground area of 1,660 superficial 
feet, the buildings themselves being old and in 
a rather dilapidated state. The property is 
freehold. The biddings for the property were 
very spirited, commenciog at 7,000/. It was 
eventually sold for 12,000l., that being at the 
rate of about 8l. per foot.—Metropolitan. 


The Bradford Borough Surveyorship,— 
At a meeting of the Street and Drainage Com- 
mittee of the Bradford Corporation, a resolution 
was passed recommending to the Town Council 
the appointment of Mr. J. H. Cox as borough 
surveyor. There were eighty applications for 
the vacancy, which were ultimately reduced to 
seven. Mr. Cox at present holds the office of 
deputy surveyor to the Bradford Corporation. 
The final appointment of surveyor will probably 
not take place until April. 


Sir J. Whitworth at the late Paris 
Exhibition.—Three Grands Priz and a Gold 
Medal were awarded to Sir Joseph Whitworth. 
Two of the former were for Whitworth’s lathes, 
machine tools, measuring instruments, and 
screwing apparatus; and one Grand Prix was 
for fluid pressed steel, the principal exhibits of 
which were a cylinder lining, an air-vessel for 
torpedoes, and a hollow screw-propeller shaft. 

Royal Society.—The President’s conversa- 


zione will take place on Wednesday, April 30th. 
A reception was held on March 12th, and there 





will be another on April 2nd. 


Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen, C.B., Secre- 
tary of the British Royal Commission at the 
Paris Exhibition, was entertained at a dinner 
given in his honour, at Willis’s Rooms,’on Wed- 
nesday evening, and, in recognition of his ser- 
vices, he was presented with a testimonial con- 
sisting of an address illuminated and engraved 
on vellam and handsomely bound, a cheque for 
3,500 guineas, and a diamond Maltese cross for 
Lady Cunliffe Owen. 

Pictures at Manchester.— The special 
feature of Messrs. Agnew’s tenth annual exhi- 
bition of pictures, just opened at their galleries, 
Exchange-street, is the appropriation of one 
room to works by Early English masters. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Romney, Opie, George Morland, 
Old Crome, Richard Wilson, and Sir A. W. 
Calcott are among the masters'whose works are 
on view. 

The Free Library, Bradford, and also 
the Liberal Club, have been fitted with Messrs. 
Robert Boyle & Son’s patent self-acting air- 
pump ventilators, and we understand the ven- 
tilation is pronounced to be quite satisfactory. 

Female School of Art. — H.R.H. the 
Princess Mary Adelaide will present the prizes, 
on Tuesday, March 18th, at the University of 
London, Burlington. gardens. 


TENDERS 


Revised tenders for the erection of an infirmary at 
Notting-hill, for the Guardians of St. Marylebone. The 
whole of the works to be executed in two years. Messrs. 
H, Saxon Snell & Son, architects :— 














Martie 6 OG. .cccccsceccescccses - £117,313 0 0 
TREE OOD race cccescccscscuvcccceata . 116,850 0 0 
MIMUORW is Cth sndeecsteseessiscccsecuetde 115,760 0 0 
BONNE BO is aceccsesssisvecscesues 115,000 0 0 
Cowland, Bros.......+ wesceudsdsate 113,915 0 0 
Crockett .. 113,794 9 O 
Shaw ‘. 110,875 0 0 
Wall Bros. (accepted) ........ - 109,000 0 0 
COWIE a ccadincccceehexacecctacacess 108,860 0 0 





For pulling down four cottages ia Green-street, Bethnale 
a and erecting three houses and shops on the site, for 
. E, Keymer. Mr.J. Harris, architect :— 











TEMA F BORD ccccnccissacsesionteces £1,495 0 0 
tet 2 | eee 1,473 0 0 
al 0 0 
00 

00 

00 

00 

0 0 

0 0 

00 

00 











For Benacre Rectory, Suffolk. 
Phipson, architect :— 





Cornish & Gaymer ...........0c00008 £2,087 0 0 
IGE oo ccctcedsaccsaes euitaadatecdetta 2,010 0 0 
WENN orasnuradaedinkcsidseceactatebisies 1,940 0 0 
WR crac ceanddéscnoicdsstosncsdatende 1,820 0 0 
Grimwood (accepted) .............08 1,755 0 0 
For South Cove Rectory, Suffolk, Mr, R, Makilwaine- 
Phipson, architect :— 
Cornish & Gaymer ...........0000 « £1,370 0 0 
Downing .....-.ccccccese Macedendiesivides 1,320 0 0 
OREO coccccseucemnsiavniaesssacevinses - 1,180 0 0 
RO vitsciasicssdaccasisssdssacciceante 1,18) 0 @ 
Grimwood (accepted) ..........0000 1,152 0 0 





For four shops, Th2 Grove, Stratford, E, Quantities: 
supplied by Messrs. R, L. Curtis & Sons :— 


Hosking Bros, ..sscccocsscsssceeeeeeee £3,527 
Perry & Co.ccoccccccccccccscccscccscoose 3,434 
North Bros.. ww» 3,404 
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For drainage works for fifteen houses, Penton-place,. 
N — for the Rent aamnune < | — 
4 








BOKOCES .cccccccccesccoccoccescsccescossceces 60 0 
Wilson ...... 130 0 0 
Wooke 120 0 0 
Frost & Co. (accepted) ... ...0e..s0 106 0 0 





For the completion of seven houses, at Stoke Newington. 














Mr. Robert Blackmore, architect :— 
aeiiciscaeadianesiniuinss £1,355 0 Of 
Minty n '863 «0 0 
Niblett... 813 0 0 
Parker & Evans ........scccsseseeee .' 73 @ @ 
ans coin dencguaaeeiasedasawaeee 705 0 O 
BULTIA ge ...ccccsrsesvcssesseccosscseccese 655 0 0! 





For alterations and additions to a house at Kenley, near 
Caterham. Mr. Horace T. Bonner, architect :— 


Burman ,..ccccccccscccssscccccccccscesooecs £950 0 0 
WN iactindcctctacdisdtacdettetevetasetaeet 835 0 0 
McCowan .icccccccccsscccccccsccessscecves 830 0 0 
Higgs .....cccssssseseesseeesssssceerereeeees 797 0 0 








For building factory and stabling at Ladywell, 8.B, 
Mr. Horace T. Bonner, architect :— 








Bomerville & Hill........0.cecsssesceoees £087 0 
pO 972 0 O 
Btaines & SOM ..cccsccssessecsssceeeeeees 936 0 0 
TINIE his ceddadotecarsdesicccencecescsecne 910 0 0 
BI oa nos secttansctocsutanstessereesouces 875 0 0 
LON . crcccccccccccccccccccscccocccccses 859 0 0 
OMRON cadcctiexinaevssaacigunccseabinnecan 847 0 0 





For new roads, sewers, &c., at West Hill, Hastings, for- 
Mr. G. Clement and Mr. A. L, Sayer. Messrs. Cross & 
Wells and A. G. Colpoys, architects, Quantities by 
Messrs. Cross & Wells :— 

i £1,400 0 0 








King. 
Longhurst .......000000 eocccoscoecesees 1,312 0 0 
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For additions and alterations to ‘‘ Hernelee,” Lyme 
Regis. a Batterbury & Huxley, architects :— 


andall & Son (accepted) ......... £1,050 0 0 





For alterations at the Grafton Arms, 21, Grafton-street, 
Fitzroy-square, for Thomas Butters. Mr. James 
Robert Furniss, architect :— 


FLdgSOM oes.esssessssesersensesseresneeerees £410 0 0 
White .....sc00-..c00e BE Eeee ae Fe 396 0 0 
ANMOY >. ..ccccesccccercersererererecssessooecs 387 0 0 
Basho A . 374 00 

Diercasiasnbnenbasenkoncapppancteaniony 327 0 0 
Bagley (accepted) .........rrereeeee . 00 





For the erection of warehouse, 5 and 6, Paternoster- 
row, for Mr, Walter Smith. Messrs, Taylor & Locke, 
architects :— 








Braid & Gwynne ........000..00 +e £4,900 0 0 
Howard ....... sasheesieacanenseneenersiel . 4,869 0 0 
BURPUIIIAE s conpoccct@ccnsoceevescess 4,638 0 0 
__ MEESTER Ee . 4,584 0 0 
Morter. aii cine . 4°83 0 0 
|? eRe . 4,071 0 0 
NE cactrccecatnescesses-cecsesceesaees 4,061 0 0 





For pe mneumatic malting and stores, for Messrs, Flower & 
Sons, Stratford-upon-Avon, Mr. Wm, Hull, architect. 
‘Quantities supplied :— 

Builder’s Work. Ironwork. 


toes = Bl, 600 0 
a 











a. act 
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For alterations and additions to the Brunswick Hotel, 
West Worthing, Sussex :— 








Patehing & Son.......... pnesnnscssesscvesteee* OO 
Snewin 470 0 0 
Bennett ........ Aashenshbnnhagacene ccacccoee, 469 0 O 
FIROEER. sc00s00005 ctasbsinranarsencen aseasane . 460 0 0 

For re at the Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum, Old 


Kent-ro . W. F. Potter, architect :— 
Pritchard £3 





ritchard ..... SLU AEE, 2 CRIES ooscene 6710 0 
SN itniindlacinssuuconoosecstecovennsoers . 865 0 0 
a, ae ciepasssepiouniamsonecs . 322 0 0 
Hayworth .............. pesecnehaseasecuens 284 0 0 
Hersee (accepted) Socepatenn unbaneuee 258 9 0 





For the erection of a caretaker’s residence at the 
‘Channelsea Schools, Stratford. Mr. J. T. Newman, 
= Quantities supplied by Messrs, R. L. Curtis & 

ons :— 

North, Bros. . 

Hosking, B Bro: 
ED: syeccnens 
I 








For new staircases and alterations, at 3, Castle-court, 


Birehin-lane, for Mr, C. J. Prior. Mr, "Geo. Jeffery, 
‘architect :— 
Frost & Co. (accepted) ........... sooo £132.12 0 
LE EER 60 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


” R.M—E. M.—R. B. A. W. --G. H. 8 —Dr. P.—H. H.—R. M. P.— 
4H. E. F.—8. T.—L. K. & Co.—J. J.—C. & W.—F. E. T.—A Ounstant 
Reader.—8S. H. C.—W. L. 8.—F. W. H —Mr. P.—W. P.—E. 8.— 
Dr. B.—J. P. W. (we are always glad to receive information).— 
W.C. (it stands by force of gravity, and is, there is no doubt, per- 
-ectly safe) —Dr. C. (next week). 

All oo of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 


publication. 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


addresses. 
Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


—— VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS 
RADE, AND "GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
fifty words) or under.. 
Bach additional line ~— ten words) .. 
Terms for oe of Trad ‘Adverse ai also for ti dnd Sip 
tisements om Competiti ons, ‘tracts, Sales uction 
ebtained a0 295 Publisher, 











@c. may be on application to the Pu) 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Bentoen See words) or under ..ese. %s. 6d. 
Bach additional line (about ten w eorccccccccece 64, 


REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Addressed Box ——, Office of *‘ The Builder,” 
Cannot beturwanded, but mest in all cases be called for, and the 
Office Receipt produced. 


THE CHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER :— 


PREPAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

“9° Stamps must mot be sent, but all small sums should be 
femitted vy Cash in Letter or by Money oo payable 
wat the Pest-ottice, King-atreet, Coven W.C. te 

DOUGLAS oom Wye 
Adi 0, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 

Advertisements for ony: ceapennerectt must reach the office 
defore THERE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The eee my be responsible for TESTI MONIALS left at 
the Udive in Corsan onnetene > Speeetnmente, and strongly tnat 


Bath Stone of Best 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & 
Q and Stone Merchants. 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, 
on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Advt.] 


Bath Freestone in Blocks of all sizes, 
warranted sourd, and delivered at any Port or 
Railway Station—YOCKNEY & COMPANY, 
Sole Owners of the CORSHAM DOWN 
QUARRY, Corsham, Wilts, to whom all letters 
should be addressed. [Apvt.] 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality. Prices, delivered at any part of 
the United Kingdom, given on application to 
CHARLES TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, 
Ilminster, Somerset. Agent: E. Crickmay, 
4, Agar-street, London, W.C.—[Apvr. } 


ty. 
O. (Limited), 








—<—<—— 


SIMPLICITY IN SANITATION! 
EWAGE POISONING: How to Avoid it 


n the Cheapest and Best Way. 
By EDWARD T. BLAKE, M.D, MRCS. F.BHS. 
Freely illustrated by Weedeuts. Price One piling. 
HARDWICKE A BOGUE, 192, Piccadilly, W 


7 ZEALE'S RUDIMENTARY SERIES 
NEW VOLUMES and NEW EDITIONS. 
BUILDERS’ and CONTRACTORS’ PRICE BUOK for 1879 
ULARK & LAW'S CONSTRUCTION of ROADS & STREETS 
DAVIDSON'S HOUSE PAINTING, GRAINING, &&. ...... 








— 


BUCHAN’S PLUMBING .......cccee-+ssecceccess 

MaXON’S ENGInEERING DRAWING 

FIKLD’S Gh AMMAR of CULOURING ........--........., 

me DESION”) coscseccre (* ORDER3,” * STYLES "and 
“DES 


Coa wn 





FeO ees: meme nese ser ee ees See Oe eeeeesenns 


FORO Heer weer eee eee essere sesess senesecy 


ANcIk ENT aud MODERN See enree (lvol) . « @ 
AULEN’S COTTAGE BUILDING 


OOOO O OSH eeeereseseesieny 








REMENTS ........ 






ING .cccccccccccce seccee, 
DOBSON'S MANUFACTURE of BRICKS and es 
BROOKS'S EREULION of DWELLING-HOUSES........,, 
*,* Complete Lists of WEALE'S SERIES, oe comprising 
WORKS i in SCIENCE and EDUUATION, post-tree on application, 
CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C, 


. 
DO 
FCooeceereaacea — coococaa 


= 





Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & Oo 


Office 
No. 90, Sutin E.C. [Apvr.] 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poaltry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, rail way arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. f[ApvrT.] 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These 
slates are of a grey green tint, are stout, and 
made in all sizes. A large stock available for 
immediate delivery.—For further particulars, 
apply to MANAGER, Clynderwen, B.S8.0., Car. 
marthenshire. [Apvr.] 


J. Sessions & Sons, Docks, Gloucester, 
Manufacturers of ENAMELLED SLATE and 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, URINALS, &c. 
WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct from 
Quarries to any Station in the Kingdom. 
Manufacturers of Joinery & Mouldings. [Apvr.] 


Roofing Slates.—REDUCTION in PRICES. 
Builders, before ordering elsewhere, would do 
well to write for prices to T. R. ROBERTS, 
SLATE, BRICK, and TILE MERCHANT, 
CONWAY. Quality cannot be excelled. All 
kinds and sizes. Also, SLATE SLABS, SILLS, 
CISTERNS, HEARTHSTONES, &., very 
cheap. —[Apvr. ] 

















To Sewer Contractors. — POLING 
BOARDS FOR SALE, 22 ft. poles, short deal- 
ends, lathwood, and fire. wood. Lowest possible 
prices, including cartage to works, or all metro- 
politan goods stations.— GEORGE JEWETT, 
Plough Bridge, Commercial Docks, S.E.—[Apvr. ] 


Helliwell’s Patent New System of Im- 
perishable Glazing without Putty, suitable 
for Markets, Railway Stations, and all kinds of 
covered and Horticultural Buildings. All wood- 

work is covered, and no outside painting is 
required, old roofs reglazed. Testimonial to 
T. W. Helliwell :—* I cannot see what better Tes- 
timonial you can require from me than the fact that 
I bave taken off all my glass and removed other 
work to replace it with yours. There is nothing 
yet out can touch it.—W. R. Preston, Harrold 
Wood.”—T. W. Heriiwett, Brighouse, York- 
shire, and 19, Parliament-st., "London. [Apvr. 











MICHELMORE & REAP, 


y _ Menatnetusene-of 





OLLINGE’S PATENT HINGES, 


LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
Belf- hating “FALL DOWN ”" GATE tee 
and IMPKOVED GAI'k FITTINGS ot every Deseri 


364, BOROUGH ROAD, 
Discount to Builders, LONDON, S.E. 


Illustrated List two stamps. 











In the Preas, "hm be p sendy. on March 30. ihenteatod with 12 Plates, 
n 8vo. cloth, price 6s. pos 
MR. BANISTER FL ETCHER’S NEW Text BOOK, 


IGHT and AIR, 


IN TABULATED FORM. 
Reniens B. T. BATSFURD, 52, High Holborn. 


OURNEMOUTH “DRAIN AGE: Vindi- 


the Rock Concrete Tubes, by the Man: fact 
HENRY “SHARE, JONES, & CO. Bourne Valley Potten, Poole, 


London: E. & F. N. SPON, 46, Charing-cross, 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


on Be ee En sivas oom Go OR le suttontein 
part annum, 
@repaid. Remittances payabie ns above. - 


] A*toN's BUILDERS’ PRICE-BOOK 


for 1879. Price 4, 
KELLY & OO. 51, Great ar Lineoln’s-inn- 





London : 
—_ W.C. ; >; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO.; and all Book- 
sellers. 





Latest Ed:tion (1876) 8vo. pp. 1490, price 52. 


[—— 
WILT’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of ARCHI- 

TECTURE, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical ; illustrated 
with more than 1,100 Eugravings on Wood by R. Brauston, from 
Drawings by J. 8. Gwilt. Revised, with Alterations and considerable 
Additions, by WYATT PAPWORTH, Fellow of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects: additionally illustrated with nearly 400 Wood 
Engravings by O. JEWITT, and nearly 200 other Woodcuts, 
London: LONGMANS & CO. 


NEW VOLUME OF WEALE'S RUDIMENTARY SERIES, 
This day, 12ino. with numerous I!lustrations, limp cloth, 4s 6d, 
‘ cloth boards, 5s, (postage 44.) 
UEL: its Combustion and Economy, 
Cunsiing. of Abridgments of Treatises 


by C. WYE WIL. 
LIAMS and T. SYMES PRIDEAUX. With yo va ht Additions on 
Recent Practice in the Comb and E 


y of Fuel, by D, K, 
CLARK, C.K. M Inst.C. E. 
CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.0, 
Second Edition, Cloth 8vo. price 3s. post-free, BEVIS’S 


ve System of BOOK-KEEPING, 


dapted for Builders and Cont By the Gainer 

of int Piekece Prize. ‘*‘Has been adopted by some Builders with 

excelleut results.”— Builder, 11th January, 1879. 

“* A concise, accurate, and cumplete guide.” —Building News. 
BEVIS & CO. 8, St. Martin’s-place, Charing-cross, London, 


MPORTANT to ARCHITECTS and 


STUDENTS. 
ALFRED TARRANT, 50, BEDFORD-STREET, Coven’ 
having purchased the entire remainders of the two follo 
portant WORKS, recently published by the late Firm of Day& _ 
(Limited), is enabled to offer them at the following low prices for 
cash :— 
Published at 42. 4s. offered at 18s. 

ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHES from the 


CONTINENT. Views and Details from France, Italy, and Germany, 
By WILLIAM NORMAN 8HAW. 100 plates folio, half bound, gilt 


edges. 
’ Published at 32, 13s. 6d. offered at 18s, 
SPECIMENS of MEDIAVAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE, chiefly selected from examples of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries in France and a By W. EDEN NESFIELD 
100 plates folio, half bound, gilt ed 
London : ALFRED TARRANT, 50, ), Bedford. street, Covent-garden, 


will be given by Advertiser for a 

complete copy of R. and J. Adam's ‘* Works in Architec- 
ture,” published about 1790,— ARCHITECT, 51, Bedford-row, 
London, W.C. 


Waterlow Bros. & Layton, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
LAW, GENERAL, & MANUF ACTURING 
STATIONERS, 

23, 24, & 25, BIRCHIN LANE, EC. 
28, 29, & 30, LIME STREET, E.C. 
Factory: 65, WILSON S8T., FINSBURY, LONDON. 


LITHOGRAPHY. 
Builders’ Quantities, Specifications, Estimates, Contracts, 
and Reports, tithopraphed is in the best style, 


























on the most favourable terms. 
When required, a set of Quantities, Tenders, &e., can be 
Lithographed in a few hours. 
SPECIAL PRICES GIVEN FOR LONG JOBS. 

Plans of Estates for Sale by Auction executed with 
despatch, 
Plans for Railway and Public Companies. , 
Plans and Sections for Deposit Lithographed at per Mile. 

LAW LITHOGRAPHY. 


Briefs, Abstracts, Minutes of Evidence, Reports, D 
Precedents, &e. Law Writing and Engrossing. 


Illustrated Catalogue, Samples, and Prices on application 


THE MIDLAND 
LAND and INVE STMENT 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


Heap Orricus—Colmore-row, Birmingham. 


ESTABLISHED 1864, 


Subscribed, 248,900; Cxplt 
Capital Antpertont, 6 500,0002. 5 nok, 5 Capital Trealled, 196,675 
7 ocr 


Fund, 100,0008, 











— 


DrmecrTors. 
DON BOLTON, Cneleeet 
SED. M ‘MILIAN 


SAMUEL BRIGGS. 
JAMES DEYKIN. THomae 5 LLOYD. oN, 


JOHN HINKS. 
JAMES H. IVORY, cana 


BaNKERSs, 
BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND BANE, BIRMINGHAM. 


DEPOSITS received at Interest upon the following terms 2— 
At 28 days’ notice, 4 per cent. 


notice, 4} per cent. a 
os mre pean 100%, deposited for a fixed period 


2 5 per December 
Interest aoe tery half-yearly—30th June and Sist 








